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PROFESSOR OF 


nN the death of Professor Bode last 

March, both American democracy 
and American education lost one of 
their most resourceful interpreters. For 
nearly a quarter of a century, through 
his classes at Ohio State University, he 
played a formative role in the develop- 
ment of the philosophy of many of the 
present-day leaders of education. Fol- 
lowing his retirement in June 1944, he 
taught for a year at the Graduate Insti- 
tute of Education in Cairo, Egypt. In 
recent years, although in poor health, he 
taught classes of University of Florida 
students while reclining on a couch in 
his home at Gainesville. 

For Professor Bode there was nothing 
routine or trivial about the role of the 
teacher. He regarded the work of help- 
ing prospective teachers gain an insight 
into the problems and the potentialities 
of democratic education as one of the 
most important enterprises of our time. 
For students, a course with Bode was a 
memorable life experience—for a sub- 


Boyd H. Bode and the Experimentalists 


JOHN L. CHILDS 
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stantial number it was an experience that 
marked a rebirth in “the life of reason.” 
Many members of our profession who 
never participated i in his university classes 
were nevertheless students of Professor 
Bode. Through his talks at educational 
conferences, and through his articles and 
books, he challenged and nourished the 
thinking of educational leaders both 
our own country and in foreign lands. 
In his public addresses and in his writ- 
ings he had remarkable ability to clarify 
thought about complex and controversial 
issues, and to define the deeper implica- 
tions of current trends for life and edu- 
cation. The more confused the issues 
became, the clearer was Bode’s emphasis 
on the fundamentals of the scientific 
way of thought and the democratic w ay 
of life. 


As the years passed, a growing 
number of teachers came to feel that no 
problem in education had been ade- 
quately explored until Professor Bode had 
had his say 
stake in it. 
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BODE IN THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF EXPERIMENTALISM 


In philosophy, Professor Bode was an 
experimentalist, and he was deeply in- 
debted to Peirce, James, and Dewey, 
particularly to Dewey, who had pio- 
neered in showing the intimate connec- 
tion between philosophy and education. 
But Bode was no mere echo of the views 
of others. His own contributions to the 
experimentalist philosophy, as well as his 
creative part in the development of its 
implications for a theory of education, 
were so fundamental that he really 
should be counted among the founders 
of this movement in contemporary phi- 
losophy. As early as 1g05 he wrote 
significant articles in the Journal of Phi- 
losophy and the Philosophical Review 
on certain ambiguities in the Jamesean 
treatment of “the stream of conscious- 
ness.” Professor Perry mentions the seri- 
ous and prolonged attention which 
James gave to these criticisms as formu- 
lated by both Bode and Dickinson 5. 
Miller. 


Over a period of two and a half years, 
beginning in the autumn of 1905, James 
kept a sort of intellectual journal of his 
thinking on what he called the “Miller- 
Bode” objections—advanced by B. H. Bode 
in a series of articles, and by Dickinson S. 
Miller in letters and in an unpublished 
manuscript. James respected these objec- 
tions because they coincided with his own 
doubts. His struggle to overcome them is 
recorded in more than three hundred 
closely written pages. . . . Underlying this 
prolonged and doubly figurative self-tor- 
ture there lay a conflict of doctrine so 
fundamental as to require a reconsideration 
of almost all of James’s philosophical ideas.’ 


Professor Dewey was one of the 
speakers at the Conference held at 


‘Ralph Barton Perry, The Thought and 
Character of William James, Vol. IL (Boston: 
Little, Brown and Company, 1935), p- 393. 


Teachers College, November 10, 1947, 
when the William Heard Kilpatrick 
Award for Distinguished Service in Phi- 
losophy of Education was presented to 
Professor Bode. In the course of his re- 
marks, he made the following statement 
about the quality of Bode’s work in phi- 
losophy and education: 


. . » Bode has often been over-generous in 
what he said about the influence of some 
of my philosophic writings in aiding him 
to unite philosophy and education. How- 
ever, it makes me proud and happy to feel 
that I have had even an indirect part in the 
work he has done. Nevertheless, strong as 
is my “will to believe,” I have also to tell 
you that whatever came to him from any 
source somehow came out different after 
it had passed through his mind with its un- 
failing instinct for clarity, his sense of 
humor, and his constant vision of where 
and how the ideas in question should and 
could enter the lifestream of human beings. 

Whar seems to me the distinctive factor 
within his human frame of reference is the 
sure grasp with which he has kept the per- 
sonal and the social in firm and true bal- 
ance. No one has emphasized more than 
he the importance of freedom. But he has 
always seen freedom to be a moral matter 
and morals to be rooted in an intelligence 
that is informed and aware of its social re- 
sponsibilities. And while he is aware of the 
emptiness of education that does not have 
a social outlook, he has never thought it 
the work of education to reflect passively 
the given order. He has seen it as the 
agency through which the social order 
could itself become more just, more free, 
and more responsive to the duties it owes 
its members.2 


BODE’S VIEW OF THE 
FUNCTION OF PHILOSOPHY 


Professor Bode was an ardent advo- 
cate of the experimentalist view of the 
nature and function of philosophy. He 
rejected the assumption that philosophy 

? John Dewey, “Boyd H. Bode: An Appre- 


ciation,” Teachers College Record, Vol. 49, 
No. 4 (January, 1948), pp. 266-267. 
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has a privileged road either to the nature 
of reality or to the meaning of human 
existence. He was consistently empirical 
in outlook and procedure in both the 
domain of knowledge and the domain of 
value. He had an invincible lack of in- 
terest in all alleged alternative modes of 
getting knowledge or of developing 
standards for human conduct. He like- 
wise repudiated the conception of the 
apologetic function of philosophy. He 
wanted no part in the attempt to reha- 
bilitate and to make intellectually re- 
spectable those inherited beliefs and 
moral codes which had been under- 
mined by the advance of knowledge 
and by revolutionary developments in 
the conditions of group living. 

And yet Bode believed that philoso- 
phy had a distinctive and supremely im- 
portant function, and that this purpose 
provided the key to the intellectual and 
moral task of education. This function 
of philosophy has been described by one 
eminent experimentalist as “the old and 
ever new undertaking of adjusting that 
body of traditions which constitute the 
actual mind of man to scientific tenden- 
cies and political aspirations which are 
novel and which are incompatible with 
received authorities.”* For Bode, it is 
these actual cleavages between emerging 
tendencies in the intellectual and moral 
life of man on the one hand and deep- 
lying customs, traditions, human disposi- 
tions, and attitudes on the other which 
constitute the zone of creative activity 
in philosophy. As he viewed it, this zone 
of cleavage and tension in culture also 
defines the intellectual and moral focus 
of educational activity in a democratic 
society. 

8 John Dewey, Philosophy and Civilization, 
(New York: Minton, Balch and Company, 
1931), pp. 3-4- 

4 Letters of William James, Vol. Il (Boston: 
Atlantic Monthly Press, 1920), p. 279. 
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THE NEED FOR A NEW 
BEGINNING IN PHILOSOPHY 
When William James had finished 

reading the proofs of his book Pragma- 
tism he wrote a letter to his brother 
about the significance of this new mode 
of philosophic thought and the impor- 
tance of this work in which he had set 
forth its central meanings. He declared: 
“I shouldn't be surprised if ten years 
hence it should be rated as ‘epoch-mak- 
ing,’ for of the definitive triumph of that 
general way of thinking I can entertain 
no doubt whatever—I believe it to be 
something quite like the Protestant Ref- 
ormation.”’* 

In the concluding chapter of The 
Quest for Certainty, which carries the 
title “The Copernican Revolution,’ 
Dewey wrote in similar vein about the 
changes taking place in modern times 
and of the need for drastic reconstruc- 
tion in philosophy if it is to have rele- 
vance for our age. Among these deep- 
moving changes he enumerated the 
evolutionary account of the genesis of 
man, the growing reliance on the method 
of experimental inquiry with its opera- 
tional tests of meaning and truth, the 
development of democratic societies 
with their faith in the common man and 
in his ability to evolve from within his 
own experience all necessary regulative 
principles, laws, and institutions, and the 
objective, scientific study of the various 
religious systems which has uncovered 
the empirical social roots of these his- 
toric faiths and practices. He asserted 
that “If such changes do not constitute 
. . . a reversal comparable to a Coper- 
nican revolution, I am at a loss to know 
where such a change can be found 
what it would be like.’ 


5 John Dewey, The Quest for Certainty 
(New York: Minton, Balch, 1929), p. 290. 
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For Professor Bode, no program of 
education could be considered tolerable 
which did not have as its center this 
growing cleavage in our culture, Al- 
though no one intended or planned this 
cleavage, it nevertheless did emerge and 
it exists today as the primary fact ‘of our 
social experience. Modern man can re- 
cover health in the roots of his aspira- 
tional and intellectual life only as he 
restores a functioning unity to his cul- 
ture, for it is within the matrix of that 
culture that he lives, moves, and has his 
being. As Bode has declared time and 
again so far as 
concerned, 


American education is 
“it boils down to this: our 
central point of reference is this ‘cleav- 
age.’ We should be able to present it so 
as to make it acceptable as a correct 
report (though I am not sure of this). 
If we do this, | think ‘pragmatism’ (ex- 
perimentalism ) will win. It cannot win 
on any other terms,”’® 


Undoubtedly, there were elements in 


Professor Bode’s own personal experi- 
ence which emotionally reinforced his 
conviction that education should make 
the study of this crisis in our culture the 
master motive and theme of its program. 
As he has reported, . . . “my home train- 
ing was Senduaneiesliat and this involved 
all kinds of collisions. What I did not see 
was that our cultural patterns had both 
a supernatural and a naturalistic source. 
. . . Educationally speaking, what ails 
the modern man chiefly is, I think, the 
fact that his cultural heritage is a mess 
of which he is unaware. This is what 
ailed me, and I think | am in this re- 
spect fairly representative. | got myself 
straightened out pretty well—I_ think 
so anyway—because | had certain 
advantages. One was light teaching 
schedules in high-grade universities. An- 


®Excerpts from letters to the author, July 
20, 1950 and July 9, 1951. 
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other was that I could take years and 
years to ‘reconstruct’ myself, which is 
an unbelievably process when a 
person does it on his own. I'll never for- 
give my teachers for letting me flounder 
without the help to which I was en- 
titled.”’? 

But the ultimate roots of his view of 
the present educational task are cultural 
and objective, not private and subjec- 
tive. They have their primary source in 
the impact of experimental science and 
democracy upon transcendental and au- 
thoritarian modes of thought and be- 
havior. In the opinion of Bode, the 
morality of scientific inquiry, with its 
recognition that all conclusions are cor- 
rigible and hence should be held open 
to revision in light of new evidence, was 
in deep conflict with a morality of abso- 
lutes. He likewise believed that there 
was a basic conflict between the atti- 
tudes and the principles of a transcen- 
dental morality and the attitudes and 
principles of democracy. Indeed, few 
have been as outspoken as he about the 
ethical naturalism inherent in our demo- 
cratic way of life. He affirmed: 


slow 


; The enduring significance of the 
American Revolution is that it prepared 
the way for an alternative approach to the 
problem of morality. . 

This alternative approach is indicated by 
the doctrine of the Founding Fathers that 
government must rest on “che consent of 
the governed.” This doctrine carries the 
implication that morality is a matter of 
social relationships, that it relies solely on 
“empirical” or “secular” procedures and 
therefore requires no theological or meta- 
physical basis. It means that the problem 
of making men free is a problem of con- 
tinuously readjusting the conditions or cir- 
cumstances which bind them together in a 
common life. It means that liberty has a 
positive as well as a negative implication. 
It means—to repeat—that morality is not 
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transcendental but social in its origin and 
and in its validity.* 


“CULTURAL CLEAVAGE’: MEAS- 
URE OF EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS 
For many vears Professor Bode 


clearly ranked as one of our foremost ed- 
ucational critics. It was from the stand- 
point of their treatment of the cleavage 
in our culture that Bode estimated the 
worth of educational programs. He 
judged them by a twofold standard: (1) 
the extent to which they recognized the 
moral and educational significance of 
this split between inherited institutions, 
outlooks, and authorities and emerging 
patterns of scientific and democratic 
ideals and procedures, and (2) the man- 
ner in which they attempted to deal 
educationally with this basic cultural 
problem. For Bode, the basic educational 


purpose was the cultivation of intelli- 
gence. No program which sought to 
evade, to ignore, or to minimize this 


division in our ways of life and thought 
could cultivate intelligence i in the young; 
neither could any program which ‘sought 
to promote scientific and democratic 
ends by unscientific and undemocratic 
means nurture intelligence. 

Viewed from this perspective, Pro- 
fessor Bode condemned the Hutchins— 
Adler educational program as frankly 
reactionary. As he construed it, this 
program had a prescientific conception 
of truth, and an authoritarian and hence 


undemocratic theory of values and 
moral standards. He asserted: 
The astonishing thing about Dr. Hut- 


chins’ proposal is that it ignores so com- 
pletely the possibility of any alternative to 
his conception of truth. There is 
scarcely a hint that the sciences are point- 


“Education for Freedom,” 
Record, Vol. 49, No. 4 


*Boyd H. Bode, 
Teachers College 
(January, 1948), 


p- 28o. 
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ing to a theory of truth which is divorced 
from these ghostly absolutes of the past.’ 


He was equally critical of the value 
theory of this neo-Platonic conception 
of education: 


The central task of education, therefore, so 
Dr. Hutchins concludes, ts with basic 
principles, which are valid at all times and 
in all places and for every manner and 
condition of men. Perhaps all of us 
feel the pull of the intellectual habits and 
attitudes which link us with this age-old 
tradition. But there is also what has been 
called the moral obligation to be intelli 
gent. What, as a matter of hard, sober 
sense, is meant by the claim that truth, 
goodness, and beauty are objective and 
eternal facts? What are those fundamental 
principles which are so often mentioned 
and never explained or illustrated? What 
assurance have we that this invitation to 
return to a mystic absorption in eternal 
verities is not a betrayal of democracy, by 
deflecting attention from the issues and the 
obstacles involved in the struggle for the 
more abundant life?!” 


WEAKNESSES IN PROGRESSIVE 
EDUCATION 


Professor Bode found much in the 
Progressive Education that 
evoked his hearty approval. Its emphasis 
on experience as the test of both truth 
and value, on the organismic psy- 
chology as contrasted the older 
dualistic psychology or the mechanical- 
ism of reflexology, and its emphasis on 
the organic connection between thought 
and purposeful activity all made their 
deep appeal to him. He likewise re- 
spected its regard for intelligence, and 
its belief that growth through the culti- 
vation and liberation of intelligence is 


movement 


with 


‘the supreme aim of education. He also 


approved of the effort to make the 
in which children 


* Boyd H. Bode, Progressive Education at 
the Crossroads (New York: Newsom and 
Company, 1938), p. 34- 10 Ibid., p. 31. 
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would learn through a direct experi- 
ence of social relationships, and he sup- 
ported the plan to link the work of the 
school with the life of the wider com- 
munity of which the school was an ex- 
pression. 

On the other hand, there were certain 
tendencies in the program of Progressive 
Education which gave Bode deep con- 
cern. He was in accord with the central 
principle of the project curriculum, for 
he was convinced that learning came 
best in connection with purposeful ac- 
tivity, and that purposeful activity ac- 
quires genuine intellectual character 
when it is directed to the resolution of 
problematic situations. But for Bode the 
question remained as to what constituted 
a problem, and he believed that it was a 
serious error to suppose that all prob- 
lems had to be of the direct “doing and 
making” sort. He knew of no way in 
which the young could be adequately 
prepared for their responsibilities in our 
complex technological and democratic 
society unless intellectual problems could 
be pursued in their own terms. Even 
projects of community improvement 
were woefully inadequate unless they 
were associated with systematic study of 
our culture, its divisions and conflicts, 
and the historical events and movements 
which had led to this tragic cleavage in 
the institutional, intellectual, and moral 
life of mankind. 

He was even more outspoken in his 
criticism of the Rousseauism which he 
feared dominated the extreme “child- 
centered” wing of the Progressive Edu- 
cation movement, In article after article 
he emphasized that unless we were will- 
ing to repudiate much that is known 
about the nature of the child and the 
process by which he develops and 
achieves his distinctive human traits, we 
should not view education as a process 


of the spontaneous unfolding of an in- 
born psychological latency. He ap- 
proved the principle of education for 
freedom, but he constantly reminded 
“the cult of self-expression” that the 
child becomes free only as he acquires 
the habits, the meanings, the methods, 
and the dispositions that make for intel- 
ligence, and that the cultivation of in- 
telligence involves responsible in- 
formed adult guidance of the activities 
of the immature. As the crisis in our 
culture deepened, he became much con- 
cerned that what he called “a_ senti- 
mental regard for the child” should not 
justify a program of “soft pedagogy” 

which failed to acquaint the child with 
the real and confused world of which 
he was a member. He eloquently voiced 
these misgivings about certain tenden- 
cies in Progressive Education in_ his 
little book, Progressive Education at the 
Crossroads. He stated: 


The attitude of superstitious reverence 
for childhood is still with us. The in- 
sistence that we must stick uncompro- 
misingly at all times to the “needs” of 
childhood has bred a spirit of anti-intel- 
lectualism, which is reflected in the reliance 
on improvising instead of long-range or- 
ganization, in the overemphasis of the here 
and now, in the indiscriminate tirades 
against “subjects,” in the absurdities of 
pupil-planning, and in the lack of conti- 
nuity in the educational program." 


THE ECLECTICISM OF THE 
HARVARD REPORT 

Professor Bode was severely critical 
of those educators who attempted to 
evade the cleavage in our culture by the 
adoption of the compromise program of 
eclecticism. The principle of this pro- 
gram is to hold that each of these his- 
toric outlooks and methods is appropri- 
ate and valid in its own sphere. By this 

Tbid., p 70. 
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recognition of the respective domains of 
faith, of reason, and of scientific method 
and knowledge, we can continue to en- 
joy an abundant and healthful experi- 
ence without undertaking the difficult 
and controversial task of the integration 
of the old and the new dynamic ele- 
ments in our heritage. As Bode viewed 
it, the Harvard Report on General Edu- 
cation in a Free Society was guilty of 
advocating this evasive program of ec- 
lecticism, and he believed that to the 
extent that it became influential, it 
would ditert American education from 
forthright dealing with the cleavage in 
our culture, and thus would set the 
clock back in our schools and colleges. 
Whatever may be the values inherent in 
the pluralistic pattern for a free society, 
Bode was convinced that a_ pluralism 
which made us indifferent to the incon- 
sistencies and contradictions in our in- 
herited and operating patterns of life 
and thought would enslave, not liberate, 
the minds of men. In a review of this 
Report he declared: 


If we view the ideal of cooperation with- 
out agreement on ultimates in the light of 
the authority which is accorded to tradi- 
tion, its meaning becomes fairly apparent. 
Whar is meant is simply that we can dis- 
pense with agreement on almost anything, 
provided that the traditional pattern is ac- 
cepted in advance. Reason, faith, and em- 
pirical knowledge must be protected in 
their traditional rights by having separate 
functions or areas of authority assigned to 
them, and thus be prevented from getting 
into one another’s hair. In broad outline, 
the status quo must be preserved. To make 
this purpose fit modern conditions, the 
Report plays fast and loose with tradition. 
It keeps the distinction between domains and 
between kinds of truth, without recourse 
to the philosophic structure by which they 
«re justified and from which they derive 
their meaning. . 

If we avoid this preconception, the whole 
perspective changes. We start with the 
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proposition that our heritage is a house 
divided against itself. It carries along, side 
by side, the tradition of Ancient Greece, 
with its emphasis on Reason, the tradition 
of Christian theology, with its emphasis 
on faith, and the humanistic outlook, which 
takes its stand on scientific method. The 
average student has acquired a_ certain 
measure of allegiance to each of these three 
points of view. But the achievements and 
the prestige of science are so great that his 
outlook on life has become seriously dis- 
organized, whether he knows anything 
about science or not. He senses the conflict 
between science and the two-worldism of 
tradition, even though he is usually unable 
to formulate the issue. He is becoming in- 
creasingly unable to specify any fact or 
event for which he would claim exemption 
from scientific scrutiny and explanation. 
This thing has gone so far that it may be 
fairly regarded as the basic issue confront- 
ing our modern civilization. One world or 
two? One road to truth or more than 
one?!* 

Professor Bode vigorously opposed 
the idea that it was the responsibility of 
the teacher to make this choice among 
these competing standards and methods 
for the student. As he viewed it, any 
attempt on the part of teachers to sup- 
ply the young with their own preferred 
answers to these fundamental questions 
was an undemocratic form of adult 
imposition which would hinder the de- 
velopment of the immature into self- 
directing human beings. But as his 
criticisms of the Harvard Report make 
crystal clear, he did believe that it was 
the function of the teacher to help each 
student come to understand all that was 
involved in the choices that he would 
have to make. This meant that the cur- 
riculum should provide opportunity for 
systematic analysis of our cultural pat- 
terns in both their historical and their 
contemporary dimensions. 

2 Boyd H. Bode, “A Philosophy of Ameri- 


can Education,” Journal of Higher Education, 
Vol. XVII, No. 1 (1946), pp. 1-8. 
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BODE AND THE SOCIAL 
RECONSTRUCTIONISTS 


Professor Bode also had difficulty 
with some of his fellow experimentalists 
who held that an adequate interpretation 
of the crisis in our culture would have 
to take account of the need for recon- 
struction in the economic and interna- 
tional sphere as well as in the religious, 
philosophical, and scientific. He was 
well aware that there was a serious con- 
flict between the laissez-faire principle 
imbedded in our historic economic in- 
dividualism and the interdependent econ- 
omy which science and technology had 
brought into existence. He also recog- 
nized that our historic pattern of abso- 
lute nationa! sovereignty did not fit the 
changed world in which the new means 
of communication and transportation 
had brought all peoples into close and 
continuous interaction, and thus 
eliminated the security once automati- 
cally supplied by the two broad oceans. 
However, he was not at all sure that 
those educators were right who held 
that reconstruction in the economic and 
world relationships should be given pri- 
ority over other forms of reconstruc- 
tion, and he had deep objections to the 
proposal that our schools and colleges 
should become active supporters of 
social and economic planning in the 
domestic sphere and champions of a 
system of collective security in the in- 
ternational sphere. He contended that: 


The obligation is of a far more inclusive 
nature, the extent of which is indicated by 
Frskine’s phrase, “the moral obligation to 
be intelligent.” The moment we pull in the 
boundaries of the moral obligation so as to 
make them coextensive with the economic 
situation, we shut out in advance the possi- 
bility of becoming intelligent. To be in- 
telligent we must come to grips with the 
basic issue of the conflict among our stand- 
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ards. This is effectively prevented if we 
isolate the economic problem from the 
total context of what is called our way of 


Indeed, his demand that each student 
should do his own thinking, and develop 
his own philosophy of life, was so basic 
that he was unwilling that our educa- 
tional institutions should become the 
promoters of any particular system of 


economy, or government, or commu- 


nity life. For Professor Bode, the pur- 
pose of education was inquiry, analysis, 
the fostering of thought, not the incul- 
cation of predetermined conclusions. In 
one of his most recent books he boldly 
reaffirmed this postion: 


Education as here presented will not try 
to go beyond the purpose of making clear 
the nature of this challenge. It will not in- 
doctrinate in the sense of trying to prede- 
termine the belief of the pupils. Its purpose 
will be rather to promote the “reconstruc- 
tion of experience” without any predeter- 
mination. It proceeds in the faith that if 
the issue is made clear, democracy will 
prevail in the end. Democracy must sur- 
vive on these terms or it cannot survive 
at all. If it is to rest its case on the appeal 
to intelligence, it must trust the intelligence 
of the common man or else stultify itself 
by tolerating a contradiction between its 
theory and practice, since indoctrination 
implies that the intelligence of the common 
man is not to be trusted.!4 


Some of us have had difficulty in ac- 
cepting these conclusions. Part of this 
difficulty grows out of that which we 
have learned from Professor Bode him- 
self, for he has long insisted that the 
child is not born a self, but acquires his 
selfhood through a process of social 

Boyd H. Bode, “Democratic Education 
and Conflicting Culture Values,” The Social 
Frontier, Vol. V, No. 41 (February, 1939), p. 
105. 


'* Boyd H. Bode, How We Learn (Boston: 
D. C. Heath and Company, 1940), pp. 277-278. 
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nurture and experience, and that the kind 
of self he acquires depends upon the 
kind of experience and nurture he un- 
dergoes. But this is not the time for 
further argument. Even when we have 
differed from Dr. Bode, we have learned 
much from the man and the values that 
he was ever concerned to keep alive and 
controlling in the work of education. 


The cause of education in and for de- 
mocracy and human freedom is much 
stronger in our country and in the 
world because of the vision, the courage, 


and the intellectual contributions which 
as teacher, public speaker, and writer he 
was able to make. In him, intelligence 
and morality, science and democracy, 


found a superb embodiment. 
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Education’s Part in Democratizing Japan 


ALICE MIEL 


PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


5} Columbus of the future is now 
sitting in some third grade class- 
This statement, which made the 
headlines during a recent educat:onai 
convention, referred to the explorer who 
would make the first interplanetary ven- 
ture. A less startling but equally signifi- 


room.” 


cant observation is this: in classrooms all 
over the world are children who, as 
grownups, either will be manning weap- 
ons turned against one another or will 
be sitting down together working out 
the problems of achieving a good life for 
people of all nations. What goes on in 
the schools of such countries as Japan 
and Germany, India and Iraq may deter- 
mine our children’s chances of continu- 
ing to learn democracy. 

During the seven months from Sep- 
tember, 1951 to April 1952 the writer 
had the good fortune to serve as a con- 
sultant in the Institute for Educational 
Leadership in Japan.' In this capacity she 
associated daily with two groups of 


1'To be referred to hereafter as IFEL. This 
plan of holding six- or twelve-week workshops 
to give training in educational leadership not 
available in Japanese universities was started in 
1948 under the Supreme Command for the 
Allied Powers, Civil Information and Educa- 
tion Section. By March, 1952, when American 
assistance to the program was terminated, a 
total of 9,374 Japanese educators had partici- 
yated as trainees. See Post-War Development 
in Japanese Education, GHQ, SCAP, CIE Sec- 
tion, Education Division, Tokyo, April, 1952, 
Vol. I, Pp. 389. 


forty selected Japanese educators for 
three months each in workshops con- 
centrating on the work of the elementary 
teacher consultant. This gave opportu- 
nity to hear lectures by leading profes- 
sors of education in Japanese universities, 
to take part in total and small group dis- 
cussions, to hold individual conferences 
regarding specific problems, to attend 
educational conventions, and to visit 
schools, an orphanage (for Hiroshima 
atom bomb victims), and a home for 
delinquents. 

Out of these contacts grew some 
strong impressions that can be supported, 
as far as a select group of educators 
working in IFEL is concerned, from 
words recorded as they spoke.? Let us 
turn to their own statements and ques- 
tions to judge for ourselves some of the 
beliefs and concerns of these eighty 
teacher consultants, school principals, 
and classroom teachers and of the uni- 
versity professors and officials of the 
Ministry of Education who addressed 
them. 


2 Verbatim records were taken and _ inter- 
preted by Miss Kimie Mushiaki, now on leave 
from a position as secondary teacher consultant 
in English, Osaka City Board of Education, 
Osaka, Japan. Miss Mushiaki had had a year of 
study at Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, prior to her IFEL assignment and is now 
back in the United States studying for a mas- 
ter's degree in education at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, State College. 
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RESPONSIBILITY FOR DEMO- 
CRATIC EDUCATION ACCEPTED 

The first impression gained was that 
these serious and intelligent educators 
accepted wholeheartedly the fact that 
Japanese schools must educate for de- 
mocracy. Two representative statements 
follow. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT. Peace will not 
draw any line for education in Japan... . 
We will all feel we have a great responsi- 
bility to be independent and work by our- 
selves. But we know we should not go back 
to the old Japan. The road Japan walked 
before the war was off the track of the 
international road. Because of the defeat we 
came back to the normal road which is 
characterized by democracy, world peace, 
a socialized state, and a cultural country 
where virtue and intellect and education 
are highly valued. 

FLEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHER. Japan 
should not make the same mistakes again. 
With the signing of the peace treaty, Japan 
should build a nation which loves peace and 
truth, has respect for individuals, and meets 
the expectancy of the world countries. In 
order to yer yam this, Japanese educa- 
tion should break away from the feudalistic 
educational system which has been in prac- 
tice since the Meiji period and build a new 
society and new persons. With that in 
mind, since 1947 I have taught children and 
spoken to others on the following minimum 
qualities which I think are necessary for new 
persons of Japan: (1) initiative, (2) co- 
operation, (3) rationality, (4) positiveness, 
(5) appreciation of aesthetic things. I my- 
self want to be a person who has these 
qualities. 


“SEW” EDUCATION 


SO NEW 


NOT 


A second impression was that ideas 
brought in with the Occupation were 
already familiar to the Japanese attend- 
ing IFEL. Because of the sharp break 


from totalitarian education which oc- 
curred at the end of World War II, the 


Japanese found it meaningful to use the 
term the new education to refer to all 
attempts to make the curriculum more 
meaningful and to educate for democ- 
racy. However, Americans should not 
be misled into believing that such ideas 
were unheard of in Japan and that there 
was not considerable readiness in the 
thinking people of that country for sug- 
gestions coming from American educa- 
tion missions. For many of the partici- 
pants in IFEL and those who addressed 
them, the new education in Japan meant 
resumption of work along progressive 
lines begun twenty-five or more years 
ago but interrupted by the militarists. 
Some brought pamphlets and _ articles 
written a quarter of a century ago to 
show their prolonged concern with ideas 
being explored under the new education. 
Speakers made frequent references to 
the fact that the “new” 
not really new. 


education was 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPAL. 
brought free education, the project method, 
education of the whole person, the Dalton 
plan, art education, mental tests, the Win- 
netka system, physical education, apprecia- 
tion education. With 1921 came self- -govern- 
ment and training. Many ideas came in but 
were dropped before people really under- 
stood them. In 1922 vocational education 
and civic education were introduced. In the 
period from 1926 to 1935 came the unit of 
work and community education. However, 
systematic subjects were so strong that these 
new things were introduced through the 
subject system. Before 1912 the opinions of 
scholars were not allowed to be put into 
practice but after that there were many 
progressive schools even though the text- 
books came from the Ministry of Fduca- 
tion. During the war, schools were com- 
pletely centralized. Afterward the trends 
mtroduced were right, even though we 
have to try to adapt them to our particular 
social conditions. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. Mere cramming of 
knowledge and facts does not help children 
understand life. That’s why we changed the 
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curriculum. We knew that before the war 
but could not practice it. The end of the 
war gave us a good chance. 


UNIVERSITY pRoressor. We had tests, di- 
agnosis, and “character building” before 
the war; we just didn’t call it guidance. 
After the war it was not difficult for us to 
understand American guidance. 


OFFICIAL FROM MUINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
Adult education came in when the idea of 
democracy was introduced around 1920. 
With the trend toward totalitarianism adult 
education disappeared. People lost freedom 
of speech and thought. Now adult educa- 
tion has been recovered all over Japan, 
stimulated by the American Education Mis- 
sion. An adult education law and a library 
law have been passed. 

We may conclude that some of the 
problems the Japanese had with the new 
education grew out of the fact that ear- 
lier experiences with progressive trends 
did not have long enough to take root 
and that many fields related to education 
had seen rapid development during the 
period when Japanese educators were 
cut off from communication with other 
countries. 

In the workshop discussions the par- 
ticipants were especially eager to learn 
of these developments and they quickly 
saw the importance for democracy of 
attention to human relations, group dy- 
namics, Communication as a two-way 
process, mental health, and human 
growth and development. They also 
wanted to understand what is meant by 
“worth and dignity of the individual” 
and they saw the importance of helping 
the individual to develop respect for his 
own experience and learn to make judg- 
ments for himself, based on a problem- 
solving approach. They were interested 

know that work had been done to 
extend problem-solving skills to fune- 
tion in situations in which values were 
involved. 


Questions which revealed these con- 
cerns were of this nature: 


What is a democratic ideal person like? 

Have there been changes in America in 
the conception of the ideal person or is 
there something basic and lasting? 


What is meant by the socialization of 
children? What should be the relation of 
the individual to the group—one who sacri- 
fices himself or one who assumes responsi- 
bility? 

The ideal of America and Japan is simi- 
lar but the situations are different. For ex- 
ample, Japanese children depend on other 
members of the family and do not have 
much individuality. In social studies it is 
very important to encourage children to 
find or establish individuality. What is your 
opinion? 

Japanese lack respect for individuals and 
lack initiative. Don’t you think these should 
be developed before cooperative learning is 
stressed? 

It is said that physical education during 
the war was against democracy. Why do 
you think it was? 

How can you judge when a teacher has 
dignity? 

What is your philosophy of life? 


INTEREST IN AMERICA AND 
AMERICANS 


A third impression was that the Japa- 
nese were eager to learn about and from 
America. Speakers at IFEL who knew 
anything at all about America, either 
through reading about it or through vis- 
iting this country, usually drew some 
comparisons between it and Japan. 


OFFICIAL FROM MINISTRY OF EDUCATION, 
Although the law says that the teacher con- 
sultant shall give help and advice to teach- 
ers and principals but shall not give orders 
or control them, still some give orders and 
sit in the top seats at conferences. In the 
United States teacher consultants sit among 
the teachers. In Japan teacher consultants 
are always asked to give some remarks at 
the end. 
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UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. Japanese are im- 
patient and want to see results quickly, yet 
they come late to appointments. Americans 
who are punctual are more patient... . 
Japanese people learn principles first but 
are not practical. American people do not 
speak of difficult principles but know a 
great deal and practice it... . American 
people understand the different implications 
of Kilpatrick’s terms a “planning” society 
and a “planned” society. The Japanese do 
not. We should be past worrying about a 
pattern. The psychological element in the 
curriculum is weak in Japan. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. Japanese do not 
solve problems with reason. They are sub- 
ject to emotion. Also they have no social 
sense like Americans. Rights and duties as 
social persons are achieved through a voca- 
tion. Every American respects his own 
work and keeps up its dignity. 

Through their many questions, partici- 
pants in IFEL also showed their interest 
in America. Some questions were de- 


signed to get a rounded picture of 
American education: 


In terms of learning method and equip- 
ment, give me the percentage of progres- 
sive, average, and conservative schools in 
America. 

Give me an example of a daily schedule of 
a progressive school in the United States. 
Whar is the daily schedule of a first-grader 
when he enters an American school? 


Science education has made progress in the 
United States. How is it carried out? 

With a five-day school week, how do 
American children spend week ends? What 
is the problem of guiding outside school 
life? 

Tell me how the principals and teachers of 
ordinary American schools spend a week. 
Tell me about in-service training courses 
for American teachers and principals. 
How did World War II affect the Amer- 
ican elementary school curriculum? 

What kind of relation do American ele- 


mentary and junior high schools have in 
terms of the curriculum? 
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How does the attached school of an Amer- 
ican teachers college cooperate with the 
college? How does the college help it? 
Whar role should the attached school have 
in visitation, demonstration? 


What about PTA’s in the United States? 


Other questions revealed a philosoph- 
ical bent: 


Why do American people respect pragma- 
tism? Is there any relation between experi- 
mentalism and pragmatism? 

What are the standpoints of progressivists 
and essentialists in American education? 
What change is there in the ways of think- 
ing of present essentialists? What influence 
does Dewey have in American education? 
In The Teacher in America Jacques Barzun 
criticized American education sharply. 
Whar is the reaction of the Americans to 
his criticism? 

What are the characteristics of the ideal 
teacher in the United States? 

How do Europeans look at American cul- 
ture? 


Stull other questions asked were di- 
rected at the application of American 
experience to Japanese problems: 


In Japan, schools in city areas have more 
advantages than those in rural areas. Isn't 
there a similar situation in the United 
States? If so, what measures are taken? 


Japanese teachers’ loads are heavy and they 
cannot enjoy life very much. How about 
American teachers? 

In Japan, teachers spend much time in 
organizing the curriculum—which means 
writing it down on paper. In the United 
States who makes the curriculum? 


The children of the American school we 
visited were quiet in the rooms and very 
active on the playground. Is ir like that in 
most of the schools in the t nited States? 
In Japan the matter of being quiet in the 
rooms and the hall is discussed at the as- 
sembly, but it seems to be hard to carry 
it on. 


Is the discipline taught at school in the 
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United States accepted at home? What are 
the roles of the aed and home in giving 
discipline? 

In the United States the society is ahead of 
the school. It is the opposite in Japan. What 
is the role of the school in improving so- 
ciety? 

I have heard that in America very few 
elementary schools offer home economics. 
Since there are many labor-saving devices 
in American homes there may be little need 
for home economics, but I think in Japan 
home economics, including family relations, 
is important. Do you agree? 


In Japanese government offices the distinc- 
tion between higher positions and lower 
ones Is great. How is it in American educa- 
tion offices? 


MORAL EDUCATION A 
PRESSING PROBLEM 


A fourth impression was that one of 
the most difficult problems faced by 
Japanese educators was to find the dem- 
ocratic substitute for moral education 
as practiced under the militarists. In a 
totalitarian Japan the Emperor had been 
the ideal person whom every Japanese 
child was taught to emulate. To be qual- 
ified to obey the E ‘mperor and his repre- 
sentatives and to serve them competently 
was achievement enough. As for means, 
classes in morals, with carefully worked 
out textbooks and prescriptive courses 
of study for teachers to follow, took 
care of the matter. This type of moral 
education was the first feature of Japa- 
nese education to be abolished by the 
Occupation. In its place were put two 
curriculum concepts: (1) that social 
studies properly taught would take care 
of some of the school’s responsibility for 
moral education, and (2) that, in any 
case, the best moral education is that 
which accompanies all aspects of a child’s 
school experience. A number of speakers 
showed that they understood the prin- 
ciples involved. For example: 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. In the United 
States moral education is tied in with reli- 
gious education, but this is not given in 
schools. All phases of school education it- 
self are moral education. American schools 
have good discipline. That does not mean 
the children sit still and rigid, but they 
respect each other, do not bother others, do 
not yell. In arts and crafts rooms not much 
confusion is seen. The student council also 
contributes to moral education. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. Values like gen- 
erosity, courage, and responsibility are 
taught through all the experiences of chil- 
dren. Before the war Japanese children 
were taught morals as a separate subject 
yet they could commit cruel deeds in war. 
They knew what they should do but did 
not practice it. In this transition period 
from authoritarian to democratic control 
children should be taught clearly what is 
good and bad. Teachers usually teach sub- 
jects only, but unless children are taught 
good human relationships peace for the 
world will not be maintained. 


OFFICIAL FROM MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. 
If we hadn’t lost the war we couldn’t have 
made the changes we have. When we win 
a war we are likely to think everything we 
have is good; when we lose we think all is 
bad. There was demoralization after the 
war, for the object toward which we felt 
responsible was lost. How to restore a sense 
of duty is a problem. 


Many questions of the participants in 
IFEL also reflected this predicament: 


Japanese people do not have a religion. 
What kind of moral education do you 
think will be good for them? 


In the United States moral education is 
carried on in the home, school, and com- 
munity. What do you think we should 
stress for Japanese moral education? 


I think criteria for moral education will 
change according to social change. What 
is the best way to find the changes or to 
bring out the changes? 


There are many mottoes put up in schools 
—“Cooperation,” “Do your best.” I don’t 
see much value in them. What ways would 
you suggest for moral education? 
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A university professor put the problem 
in a broad framework: 


In Japan there is not enough relation be- 
tween school and community, for example 
between the school and the juvenile court. 
Society depends too much on the school for 
guidance; this should be the responsibility 
of the whole society with the school co- 
operating. 


A principal of a private school ex- 
pressed the problem thus: 


Children, brought up in feudalistic homes, 
think and express within a set pattern. To 
free them is the aim of the new education. 
How can we break the shell? In Japan the 
job is harder than in Western countries. 
After the war we freed children but we are 
putting them in another shell, for they have 
become irresponsible and take freedom as 
license. At present many Japanese want to 
go back to the old shell, as it was easy for 
them. Teachers have to free themselves or 
they cannot free children. 


Yet to make this shift is not a simple 
matter in a country which lacks a re- 
ligious base for democratic values and 
which has not yet made a clear-cut set 
of democratic values the property of the 
average individual. 

SOCIAL STUDIES A KEY 
CURRICULUM AREA 


A fifth impression was the key impor- 
tance attached to social studies. A uni- 
versity professor expressed his interest 
in this area of the curriculum thus: 


Social studies should aim at socialization. 
If a child can adjust himself and create a 
new society, although observing laws, he 
is well socialized. Self-independence is nec- 
essary to get away from the old frame of 
society. The new social studies helps chil- 
dren find the relation between the individ- 
ual and society. In the past, much time was 
spent on knowing, little on understanding, 
so it is said that unit learning does not give 
enough knowledge. The new education 
should develop thinking. A problem of 
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knowledge is to know that Japan has a 
population of eighty-three million. A prob- 
lem of understanding i is Japan’s population 
problem itself. 


Because American advisers had stressed 
the importance of social studies as one 
means of moral education, the IFEL 
group spent much time considering ways 
of improving the experiences of children 
in that area. 

Curriculum planning the social 
studies was complicated by the fact that 
Japanese educators had had so little op- 
portunity to think for themselves in 
previous years. When all educational 
policy—content, methods, materials, and 
time allotments—had been dictated by 
the Ministry of Education, few persons 
on the educational scene in Japan had 
known what it was to select and organize 
experiences for and with children. 


UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR, There are four 
trouble points in developing a curriculum: 
(1) basing the curriculum on needs both 
within and outside the community; (2) 
adjusting the curriculum to a_ changing 
society; (3) predicting the future; (4) con- 
tradiction between political and educational 
ideas. Job analyses and activity analyses 
are too adult-centered. We have to find 
the worries and satisfactions of children 
We find the goal of the curriculum is 
personality development. Charts like the 
Virginia plan and Stratemeyer’s are help- 
ful.to the Japanese.* We can make a chart 
of problems of children and society but we 
must watch out that the items on the chart 
do not become goals. I am against that. 


Questions of the participants showed 
the kind of thinking these educators 
were doing on such problems as deter- 
mining scope and sequence. The concept 
that social studies might be centered 


Florence B. Stratemeyer, Hamden L. Fork- 
ner, and Margaret G. McKim, Developing a 
Curriculum for Modern Living (New York, 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University), 1947. 
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around the real problems of children and 
adults in home, school, and community 
was being tested in many ways. Ques- 
tions inspired by the search were: 


What are the criteria for making scope 
and sequence when we get social needs 
from newspapers, learned people, scholars, 
parents, and teachers; and children’s needs, 
interests, and concerns from the children 
themselves? 

How can we find good problems for both 
children and community? 


Whar differences are there between prob- 
lems for lower and upper grades? 


How can we tell that a problem is within 
the power of children and appropriate in 
view of developmental tasks? How can 
we tell whether a certain problem (brought 
by the children) will make their lives rich 
or not? How can we set the amount of 
time needed for the solution? 


How do you make a problem-centered unit 


out of a unit “set” in the curriculum? 


I can understand that the curriculum 
should be with each individual child. How- 
ever, all over Japan the situations are simi- 
lar and children have common needs. Social 
needs are common also. Under such a sit- 
uation isn’t it necessary to have a_ basic 
standard curriculum? 


Orher questions centered on results to 
be expected from this new curriculum 
approach: 


When we take only those problems brought 
by the children, we cannot make any sched- 
ule either for a year or a month in advance. 
Will it not be rather haphazard? What 
happens to systematic learning? 

How do you guarantee that units will vield 
fundamental learnings in the area of social 
studies? 


How do you guarantee common learnings? 


How should I evaluate the achievement 
of learning in social studies? I made eval- 
uation criteria and I am checking anecdotal 
records according to the criteria. How 
should I summarize them? 


What are trends in the uses of standardized 


tests? What about tests of critical thinking? 
What is the place of measurement in eval- 
uation? 


Some “how to do it” questions reveal 
socializing experiences Japanese educa- 
tors were trying to incorporate into the 
curriculum: 


In the sixth-grade social studies, there is a 
unit on international affairs. We usually 
take up international friendship and world 
peace. It develops friendship between 
America and Japan. We take up the peace 
treaty, security treaty, relations between 
USA and USSR, the Korean War, Japa- 
nese soldiers who have not returned yet, 
the position of Britain in Egypt and Iran. 
How should a teacher help children on 
these things? 

it seems the school lunch program in Japan 
ends with feeding children only. It does not 
seem to have much educational significance. 
I wish the school lunch to have its part in 
the whole educational program and give 
some valuable experiences which cannot be 
obtained from other subjects. What do you 
think of it? 


I think participation in Junior Red Cross 
activities will promote international friend- 
ship and philanthropic spirit. How is it 
handled as part of the curriculum? 

What about sex education in elementary, 
junior, and senior high schools? 


What kind of lesson plan should we have 
in order to practice a problem centered cur- 
riculum? I believe in preplanning and co- 
planning. 


How do you find the time it takes to use 
democratic procedures with children? 


How do you do group work in social 
studies? 
TEACHER CONSULTANT A 
SIGNIFICANT INNOVATION 


The sixth impression is that the posi- 
tion of local teacher consultant created 
to replace the Ministry of Education 
inspectors of the totalitarian period has 
been of vital importance in helping teach- 
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ers and members of local communities 
learn to plan for the education of their 
own children. As might be expected, the 
problems of those IFEL, participants al- 
ready in such positions or contemplating 
them were many and varied: 


Japanese teachers have for a long period 
been carrying out mass education, depend- 
ing on textbooks. How can I help them 
work on individual differences? 


Do not teacher consultants have to practice 
a certain amount of control over teachers, 
especially when teachers are likely to be- 
come reactionary? 


Is it desirable for the teacher consultant to 
be intimate with teachers and children? 


How does the teacher consultant make him- 
self welcome? 


How can the teacher consultant supple- 
ment the meager time available for individ- 
ual interviews? 


How can you help teachers have a feeling 
for children? 
How can you help teachers handle the 


problem of combined grades in a small 
school? 


How can you get teachers to be willing to 
get help from other teachers? 


Many teachers are likely to be influenced 
by scholars instead of working out their 
own ways in the real situations. How can 
the teacher consultant help them work 
out their own ways? 


Women teachers make up an important 
part of the staff but they do not express 
their opinions much. In order to have their 
participation in discussion I have been try- 
ing the following: (1) give subjects of dis- 
cussion in advance, (2) take teachers’ prob- 
lems, (3) discuss the cases of special chil- 
dren. Why are American women teachers 
active in participation? 

How can we have parents understand the 
new way of teaching? 

How can we check the opinions of com- 
munity people, and to what extent should 
we take their opinions into consideration? 
How do you make a change (such as mov- 
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ing to a five-day week) in such a way that 
the parents will not quickly demand the 
old way again? 


JAPANESE EDUCATORS 
THINK FOR THEMSELVES 


A common stereotype of Japanese 
people held by Americans is that they 
are good at copying but are not orig- 
inal. If, in light of the foregoing quota- 
tions, any doubt still remains on this 
point, we might look at three additional 
kinds of evidence. First, there was ear- 
nest effort on the part of all in the IFEL 
group to understand our confusing edu- 
cational terminology and to build cor- 
rect concepts for themselves. Examples 
of this are the following penetrating 
questions: 

If the curriculum is experience itself, then 
it will be hard to write down the curricu- 


lum, though we can write down the plan- 
ning. Do you agree? 

Is planning of the whole of education the 
same as curriculum planning? 

I think —— or continuity means devel- 
opment of children’s way of seeing things. 
What do you think of this? 


Is it all right to interpret “persistent life 
situations” as scope? 


What does the extra of extracurriculum 
mean? 


Second, although a newcomer from 
the States was always told that Japanese 
educators had respect only for long, 
theoretical, hard-to-understand lectures, 
quite the opposite proved to be true in 
the writer's personal experience. This 
statement from an elementary teacher 
consultant expresses the view held: “In 
in-service education courses we want the 
college to listen to our problems first 
and then decide subjects of lectures.” 
This group also showed strong interest 
in specific, practical help, in small group 
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discussions, and in school visits as ways 
of learning. 

Third, a “letter to the editor” written 
by a popular professor of education in 
September, 1951, reflected a common 
concern that Japanese educators stand 
on their own feet and understand the 
changes they were making: 


The so-called new education is not the 
creation of the Japanese through hard ef- 
fort. This is the reason why the new educa- 
tion is not so strong and powerful in Japan. 
A trend has recently appeared whereby the 
Japanese are turning their backs on the new 
education. The new education was safe 
while it was protected by America and 
was able to stand apart from the reality of 
Japan. The education of Japan hereafter 
must have its own feet and stand upon the 
reality of Japan. To stand upon reality does 
not mean to compromise with the lowness 
and darkness of the present situation in 
Japan. By the so-called Japanese education 
people often mean the restoration of the 
unnatural family system or the hotbed for 
the relationship between the bosses and 
their followers. This is the point that we 
should especially be warned against. 

From the standpoint of education, the 
fact that the society of present Japan is the 
society where fundamental human rights 
do not yet exist is very important. The edu- 
cation which stands upon this reality will 
be rhe education which will break down or 
elevate this reality. Therefore, to stand 
upon reality and to elevate humanity is not 
a different thing. To become sensitive to 
violated humanity is indeed to stand upon 
reality. 

What should we do to make the educa- 
tion which was given by America our own? 
Is it right for this purpose to cut off the 
part of the given education which swells 
out of our own? No. To attain this purpose 
we should wrestle with the problem of the 
Japanese society itself, and by so doing give 
vitality to the new education. 

Education should be strict toward poli- 
tics. Education should not always take over 
the task of justifying the policies of the 
authorities. If it is impossible to avoid this, 
education cannot help but return to that 
terrorism through which the Japanese na- 


tion would again harbor the seeds of a great 
repentance in the future. 


WHAT WILL BE THE 
OUTCOME? 


Letters received since the end of the 
Occupation show a realistic uneasiness as 
to the future of democratic education in 
Japan, yet they show optimism and de- 
termination too. 


UNiIversiry pRroressor. After the peace 
treaty, in the field of education conserv- 
atism can be seen, but reaction must be 
expected, right or wrong. A synthesis may 
be realized berween this reaction and the 
action during occupation. 


TEACHER CONSULTANT (WOMAN). The po- 
sition of women educators seems to be in 
danger. During the occupation about thir- 
teen women were appointed as principals 
of public schools in my city, which was 
done at the suggestion of education officers 
of American military government. These 
women are now being discharged one by 
one except those who are really good. It 
appears to me that there won’t be any new 
appointment of women principals. Public 
school principals are reluctant to hire 
women teachers except those of home eco- 
nomics, music, and gym for girls. Men say 
that women teachers marry, have babies, 
and take a long period off. Men also have 
strong discrimination against single career 
women. They don’t think those women are 
well-rounded and qualified to educate 
youngsters. This trend has become stronger 
with the restoration of sovereignty. The 
path for Japanese women seems to be 
thorny. 


TEACHER CONSULTANT (MAN). We are 
now making more efforts to extend and 
deepen democratic education in our coun- 
try just when the peace treaty has become 
effective and our country has returned to 
the family of nations. 


UNIVERSITY PROvESSOR. We were literally 
clinging to the radio when Eisenhower 
was sworn in as thirty-fourth president of 
the United States. His inauguration speech 
greatly impressed me, especially when he 
bitterly cried, “Are we nearing the light— 
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a day of freedom and peace for all man- 
kind? Or are all the shadows of another 
night closing in upon us?” The state of 
things in Japan has greatly changed and is 
changing now. “Fukhocho” or “restoration 
tone” as we call it is now prevailing all 
through the nation. But the younger gen- 
eration and the intelligent class of the older 
generation are strongly resisting it to such 
an extent that it can never become the 
keynote of this country. In the midst of 
that intelligent class are, of course, the 
students in the IFEL course. 


UNIVERSITY PRESIDENT (WRITING BEFORE 
THE FALL ELECTIONS WHEN NO COMMUNISTS 
WERE RETURNED TO THE pDIET). The com- 
munists in Japan have some influence, but 
it is decreasing rather than increasing. Their 
strategy, however, reflecting the recent in- 
ternational situation, is taking on the fea- 
tures of a rebellion and is growing desper- 
ate, which I believe is the reason why it is 
often reported as exaggerated. The recent 
movement (August, 1952) was carried out 
by many Koreans, free-laborers, and uni- 
versity students, which is the reason that 
many universities are considered disquiet. 
But the number of those disturbing mem- 
bers is very small, only one or two per cent, 
and the rest of the students are criticizing 
them. At any rate, our university is very 
quiet and I can see no germ of disturbance. 

Since Japan regained her sovereignty, 
democracy in Japan has had to be recon- 
sidered, which I am afraid cannot but be 
detrimental for its progress. Isn’t this proc- 
ess necessary for imported democracy to 
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acclimatize itself to the new soil of Japan? 
Educational reform was the best of all 
reforms in Japan, so the fundamental prin- 
ciples of the new education must be sin- 
cerely maintained. The schoolboard system, 
however, is the only exception in this field. 
It must be fundamentally reconsidered. 
Partly because of the anti-American prop- 
aganda of the communists since the peace 
treaty has been in force, an anti-American 
atmosphere is apparently prevailing. But 
the majority of our people are obviously 
anti-Russia and pro-America. The govern- 
ments and the peoples of both Japan and 
the United States ye continue their ef- 
forts to promote friendship and goodwill 
between them. We educators are chiefly 
responsible for this important task. 


Perhaps no more fitting conclusion 
could be found for this sketch of the 
Japanese view of education's respon- 
sibility for promoting democracy than 
the closing words used by this same uni- 
versity president in welcoming the IFEL 
group to his campus a year earlier than 
the letter just quoted: 


I have said that our future is bright, but 
economically, socially, and educationally 
there are many difficulties ahead. We have 
learned democracy but we wonder if it has 
been practiced well. We are at the peak of 
a mountain. We have to have a = and 


deep view from the peak. We must think 
about what we have done and we must plan 
for the future. 
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Cost of Education in a Locality and Its 


Property Valuation’ 


ARVID J. BURKE 


DIRECTOR OF STUDIES, NEW YORK STATE TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


W a a locality will spend for 
education depends as much upon 
demand as it does upon ability to pay. 
Demand involves values, understandings, 
and a host of additional factors. Ability 
to pay involves productivity, knowledge, 
skill, income, and other complex eco- 
nomic factors. The property tax is but 
one instrument (one among many) which 
may be utilized to fulfill the demand. 
The extent to which it can be so used 
depends upon how well it taps the 
productivity or income of the locality. 


DEMAND 


If | were responsible for evaluating 
school tax rates in a particular locality, 
I would look first at the demand side. 
The basic question is, Do the majority 
of the people want the kind of education 
that is being offered or proposed? Do 
they want it urgently enough to be will- 
ing to pay for it? 

For years before the war my prop- 
erty tax for schools amounted to about 
$50 a year. It now amounts to something 
over $150 a year. Before the war it cost 
about $25 a year to feed our cat and at 
least another $25 to repair the damage 
he did. It costs about double that amount 
now. In my scale of values I have no 


*Based upon a talk before the Central New 
York School Board Institute, April 23, 1053. 


reason to complain about my school tax, 
but some of our taxpayers do. They 

have cats and dogs too. The fact is, they 
prefer to spend their money as they do. 

Even among low- and moderate-in- 
come families, the choices in consumer 
spending are wide. Many spend as much 
for cigarettes, gambling, television, un- 
necessary automobile travel, beer, and 
Sports as they do for education—some- 
times more. They may object to higher 
school taxes, but more frequently than 
not this reflects their sense of values. 
They prefer to spend their money on 
other things. There may be instances 
where increased expenditures for schools 
would force a reduction in the basic 
standard of living-—essential food, cloth- 
ing, shelter, and medical attention—but 
the chances are slight. 

A practical school board member or 
school administrator ordinarily does not 
attempt to determine what the maximum 
school tax rate for his community should 
be. He is guided by public criticism and 
citizen action at school meetings in rela- 
tion to taxes. 

My first suggestion, where there is 
opposition to higher school taxes, is to 
re-examine public relations. What steps 
were taken to change the community’s 
sense of values? How effective were they 
in relation to other pressures? What can 
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be done to improve citizen participation 
in the budgetary process? Public under- 
standing of the school program? Recog- 
nition of unmet educational needs? Re- 
alization of the contribution of good 
education to the individual and the com- 
munity? 


ABILITY TO PAY 


In a self-contained agricultural com- 
munity it would be relatively easy to de- 
termine ability to support schools. When 

agricultur ral technology advanced to a 
point where children could be released 
from production for eight to ten months 
a year for a period of eight to twelve 
years without reducing the basic stand- 
ard of living, the bulk of the cost of edu- 
cation could be met. The only remain- 
ing major hurdle would be to increase 
productivity a little more in order to re- 
lease from production and to provide 
food, clothing, shelter, and other neces- 
sities for a teacher for e ery class with- 
out reducing basic living standards. 

In a complex, specialized national 
economy the basic problem is the same, 
yet it is not so easy to analyze and de- 
fine. We all know that American poe 
ductivity has advanced to a point where 
there is no economic problem involved 
in releasing a sufficient number of teach- 
ers from production and providing the 
goods and services required for their 
consumption. Today the problem is pri- 
marily that of securing governmental 
units and tax systems w hich will enable 
us to reach our economic potential. Now 
in order to support teachers we must be 
able to assemble oranges from California, 
oil from Texas, copper from Montana, 
beef from Colorado, corn from Iowa, 
wheat from Minnesota, ore from Michi- 
gan, coal from Pennsylvania, and thou- 
sands of other items from all over the 
country and the world. 
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income is vehicle 


Money or 
through which we marshal the produc- 
tive work of millions of people in thou- 
sands of far-flung parts of the world to 


support ourselves, our children, and 
their teachers. Thus, we must look 
two local factors, income and prices, to 
compare economic ability of localities. 

There is only one taxpayer—the local 
taxpayer. He must pay all federal, state, 
and local taxes. He must pay them out 
of income. In the final analysis every tax 
is an income tax. Unfortunately, it is not 
easy to determine the true income of all 
of us, so we try to get at it directly 
through the income tax, recognizing that 
conscience is like natural rubber; and 
indirectly through taxes on spending, 
ownership of property, and various eco- 
nomic transactions, where enforcement 
is easier. 

The productivity or the money in- 
come received from production in any 
one school district may vary consider- 
ably from the national avei rage. Some 
school districts may have the good for- 
tune to be able to tax valuable produc- 
tive enterprises; others may find them- 
selves limited by resources or location 
to a very minor role in the productive 
work of the nation. No matter how 
we measure productivity we know that 
school districts will differ greatly in their 
true economic ability to provide schools. 

One of the greatest handicaps we en- 
counter in determining the ability of 
school districts to pay taxes is the lack 
of basic economic statistics—income, 
spending, and ownership of personal 
property. For example, we know that 
income, insofar as it can be estimated, 
varies from $4,243 per pupil in Tioga 
County to $22,719 per pupil in New 
York City. Every other economic indi- 
cator shows wide differences in economic 
resources among counties. What is true 
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of counties must be true to some extent 
of the school districts within them. 
My second suggestion, therefore, is 
that attempts to measure ability of lo- 
calities to support schools take these eco- 
nomic differences among counties into 
consideration. Whatever instrument is 


devised to measure local ability, whether 
or not it is based upon equalized prop- 
erty valuation, should correlate reason- 
ably well with our economic knowledge 
of the county involved. 


PROPERTY TAXATION 


The property tax is the only tax with 
a large yield that has been collected suc- 
cessfully on the school district level. In 
considering ability of school districts to 
pay the tax we must remember (1) that 
property falls into many economic 
classes, (2) that assessments vary widely, 
(3) that the validity of existing equaliza- 
tion rates is questionable, and (4) that 
vast improvements are possible in con- 
cept and administration of the tax. 

Most of us think of property in terms 
of homes (residential property ); yet some 
school district valuations are predomi- 
nantly forest, industrial, farming, com- 
mercial, mineral, public utility, or other 
specialized classes. In some cases the 
property tax reaches productivity di- 
rectly, while in others it reaches it indi- 
rectly through income derived from pro- 
duction somewhere else. What may be 
true of one class of property is not neces- 
sarily true of another in an economic 
sense. 

School districts have almost nothing 
to say about assessments. This is a city 
or town responsibility, except for cer- 
tain classes of property. No matter what 
criterion of full value we assume, towns 
and cities will vary considerably in the 
extent to which their assessments repre- 
sent full valuation. Rent controls have 


operated to hold down assessments of 
residential properties in many areas. 
Where there are tax limits there 1s a 
tendency to assess at a higher percentage 
of full valuation than in areas not af- 
fected by such limits. School districts 
outside of cities have increased tax rates; 
school districts in cities generally have 
had to rely upon increased valuations for 
increased revenues. 

State equalization rates are supposed 
to correct these variations in assessments, 
but we all know that they do not. After 
applying the state equalization rates we 
now have less full valuation in New York 
State than we had twenty years ago. 
No one can tell whether or not a dis- 
trict with a 100 per cent equalization rate 
is assessing property on a 1915 base or 
1952 base. No one knows whether two 
districts with the same equalization rate 
are assessing property at the same per- 
centage of full valuation on the same 
base year. All that can be said in favor 
of existing rates is that the resulting full 
valuation per pupil correlates pretty well 
with other economic indicators in meas- 
uring relative ability of counties to pay 
schoo} taxes. Of course, this does not im- 
ply that total full valuation reflects cur- 
rent full valuation of real property. 

Recently I visited my father, who is a 
former school board member. He was 
complaining bitterly about his school 
tax rate of $47 a thousand. I asked him 
what he was assessed for and found it 
to be $500. When I asked him what he 
would take for the place, he said not a 
penny less than $12,000. Actually he is 
assessed at 4 per cent of market value, 
but the state says the town is assessing 
at 35 per cent. This probably would be 
true if it were 1903 and not 1953. 

Again I offer what I consider is a prac- 
tical suggestion. Although school prop- 
erty taxes are only part of total prop- 
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erty taxes, school boards share with 
county, town, and city officials responsi- 
bility for preventing destruction of the 
property tax base as evidenced by: 


I. tax delinquency 
. Failure to maintain property 
3. Foreclosures by mortgage holders 
4. Construction of new properties out- 
side of the tax jurisdiction. 


In light of the high levels of current 
economic activity, income, realty values, 
and prices, I doubt if many localities are 
facing these dangers at the present time. 
Rent control, where it exists, rather than 
taxes is the major threat to realty values 
at the present time. 

True, the property tax, like any other 
tax, has adverse effects upon individuals 
and interests. Increased property taxes 


can adversely affect retired persons, hold- 
ers of leases, investors, businesses which 
require large property investments, and 
others. However, if we have the will to 
improve the tax and its administration, 
its equity can be increased. Such a sim- 
ple change as permitting monthly pay- 
ments would make the tax much less ob- 
jectionable to many. Just as we provide 
special treatment for retired persons in 
income taxation, we can do so in prop- 
erty taxation. 

School districts would be wise to con- 
centrate upon improving the property 
tax rather than attacking it. It would be 
difficult, if not impossible, to find a sub- 
stitute tax for financing and preserving 
our locally operated school systems 
which are so much a part of the Ameri- 
can heritage. 
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The Ground for Moral and 
Spiritual Values 


HOWARD L. PARSONS 


ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF PHILOSOPHY, UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 


HE 1951 report of the Educational 

Policies Commission of the NEA, 
Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools,’ laid down the thesis that 
moral and spiritual values are the norma- 
tive aims of both our democratic and our 
educational life. Such values are those 
which “exalt and refine life and bring it 
into accord with the standards of con- 
duct that are approved in our democratic 
culture,”? and include human personal- 
ity, moral responsibility, institutions as 
the servants of man, common consent, 
and many others. Moral values are de- 
“consequences chiefly in 
social relationships,” whereas spiritual 
values “take effect mainly in terms of 


fined as having 


inner emotions and sentiments. 

The report does not deal with religious 
values as such, though the Commission 
declares that the teacher might facilitate 
moral and spiritual values in the schools 
by “assuming an attitude of friendly 
sympathy toward ‘the religious beliefs 
and practices of students; promoting re- 
ligious tolerance ac tively; teaching about 
religion as an important fact in our cul- 
ture.” * Quoting the Constitution and the 


' Prepared by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission and the American Association of School 
Administrators (Washington, D, C., National 
Education Association of the United Srates, 
19st). 


2 [hid., 3- 8 [bid., p- 29. 4 Tbid., p. So. 


Supreme Court’s decision in the Everson 
case, the Commission puts itself on record 
as favoring the separation of religious 
teaching from the public school, but it 
encourages the teacher to be sympathetic 
and tolerant toward all religions. In an- 
swer to the suggestion that ‘the common 
religious beliefs of all churches be taught 
in the public schools, it argues that there 
is “no substantial agreement on religious, 
as distinguished from moral and spiritual, 
”® and that in addition our pub- 
lic schools serve a number of people of 
non-Christian faiths. 

The Commission takes the view that 
“However we may disagree on religious 
creeds, we can agree on moral and spirit- 
ual values’’® 


questions, 


‘that men may be united 
concerning the actual moral and spiritual 
values of their common life, whereas re- 
ligious beliefs represent individual and 
diverse ways of interpreting such values 
and are therefore apt to divide men in a 
culture like that in America, where such 
a variety of traditional religious interpre- 
tations prevails. A contention akin to this, 
though it would probably be rejected by 
the Commission, is that religion provides 
the permanent and metaphysical ground 
and sanction of moral values which vary 
from age to age and culture to culture. 

I should like to propose another alter- 


 Ibid., p. 77. Ibid., p. 33. 
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native: that a set of common values—or, 
better, a generic value—does underlie the 
major religious faiths, and that, when 
analyzed, this value underlies also the 
moral and spiritual values which the 
Commission has formulated as the goal 
for the American public schools. 


THE LIFE-VALUE 


This generic value or life-value is the 
ground of all values—moral, spiritual, or 
religious—if by “value” is meant any 
quality or meaning of human living 
which is chosen, sought, and enjoyed. It 
is the ground of all human values be- 
cause it is the ground and source of hu- 
man life itself, the latter being distin- 
guished by the psychic—the qualitatively 
meaningful—as mediated through sym- 
bols. It is not metaphysical, if by that 
term one means what is established 
through esoteric religious or philosophi- 
cal insight, if by that 
term one means what varies from place 
to place and man to man. Rather, this 
life-value is a pervasive fact of human 
living, public and open to common sense 
observation, it undergirds all moral and 
spiritual values, as well as all religious 
values, even though some men may deny 
its importance and others may not appre- 
hend it at all.? 

What are the evidences and sanctions 
for this life-value? They can best be seen 
when we observe the way in which 
human life itself emerges and develops. 
When a baby is born it is not, strictly 
speaking, human: it has no emotion, 
thought, language, mind, personality, or 
any of the other qualities of humanness. 
But in the process of interacting with 
mother and father and with the physical 
world around it, the infant rapidly ac- 


nor is it moral, 


7My most obvious and deepest debt in this 
formulation is to Henry Nelson Wieman. See 
especially his The Source of Human Good 
(Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1946). 
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quires these qualities and begins the long, 
complex, painful process of growing into 
a mature human being.’ Humanness as 
we know it is not an automatic process of 
maturation, it is rather a developing, an 
endless creating, a differentiating and in- 
tegrating, a ceaseless transformation of 
impulses, needs, habits, thoughts, and 
feelings. It is the emerging and integrat- 
ing of qualities and meanings in the in- 
dividual via social symbols, forming mind 
and personality. Anthropologists report 
that, separated from this peculiar interac- 
tiona! matrix, shortly after birth babies, 
though surviving, become mere animals, 
feral in feeling and habit and even in 
mien, posture, and gait.* In addition, psy- 
chiatrists have shown that whenever this 
creative interaction of human living in 
small groups is retarded or destroyed, ab- 
normal behavior ensues; w hereas when 
the interaction is full and free, healthy 
development and the fulfillment of man 
follow. 

The process of life-fulfillment is com- 
plex and, in the span of a given individual 
or culture, exhibits many specific dis- 
cernible phases. But five generic steps are 
distinguishable in the process, always 
prerequisite to the creation or re-creation 
of what is known as human life. 


GENERIC STEPS 


. The expanding of the sphere of 
fellow feeling. Among animals, human 
beings display a distinctive « capacity to 
feel what others of their species feel. 
This capacity is brought into play and 
reaches fulfillment only through the 
stimulation of others and the 
siveness engendered in turn. Fellow 
feeling arises and expands its scope 
man because of his unique physiology 


®See the works of G. H. Mead, C. H. 
Cooley, and Fllsworth Farris, for example 
*Arnold Gesell, Wolf Child and Human 


respon- 


Child (London, Methuen, 1941). 
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and anatomy: the prolonged depend- 
ence of infancy, the unprotected sur- 
face and acute sensitivity, the unspe- 
cialized sexuality, the upright stance, the 
hand, the brain, and other features.’ But 
far more important to fellow feeling tha 
any of these are man’s languages. All «° 
his many languages, except possibly the 
late and highly technical ones of the sci- 
ences and mathematics, function mainly 
to communicate feeling and to incite 
action Consequent upon feeling. Even sci- 
ence and mathematics take form and 
are tested by the fact that men have 
feelings which are made common, that is, 
communicated. 

Fach time the baby or the man feels 
what others feel he is created anew: his 
mind and personality are transformed to 
some degree through the appreciation of 
a new quality, and so his “world” of ap- 
perceptive mass awakens, widens, and di- 
versifies. Fellow feeling is forced upon 
man because at birth he is a small, help- 
less mammal forced to feed at his 
mother’s breast, because he becomes a 
parent forced to empathize with and care 
for his children, and because he is sur- 
rounded by fellow men with whom he is 
forced to communicate and cooperate in 
order to survive. These three coercive 
relations of man to man necessitate that 
he feel what others feel. And that fellow 
feeling, beginning at his mother’s breast 
and expanding, perchance, to include the 
feelings of generations gone or yet to 
come (the “brotherhood of man”) or 
even the feelings of other sentient crea- 
tures on the planet, is one of the distinc- 
tive marks of man’s humanity. It is what 
creates his life, individual and social, cul- 
tural and historical. In the words of 
George Herbert Mead, man “takes the 


10 Cf. Julian Huxley, Man in the Modern 
World (New York, New American Library of 
World Literature, 1948). 
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role of the other,” reaching out to other 
persons and even inanimate objects and 
perceiving the world afresh through their 
perspectives. In such dramatic reaching 
and progressive identification, man’s per- 
sonality and “world” or “life-space,” like 
the world pictured by astrophysics, are 
expanding infinitely. But if the range of 
man’s fellow feeling fails to expand— 
standing still, fading out, or even shrink- 
ing—man becomes at best a smug bigot 
and a self-righteous pharisee, and at 
worst an inert psychotic sunk in apathy 
and deteriorating to levels lower than 
that of animals. 

So necessary is fellow feeling to the 
life of man, so deeply does his sensitized 
and socialized nature require it, that, 
denied it, he will search frantically for 
means to assuage his deprivation: alcohol, 
drugs, sex perversion, celibacy, war. He 
may think the means chosen will restore 
him to that Golden Age of Unity or 
that Garden of Undifferentiated Paradise 
where he lived in bliss before his separa- 
tion and estrangement from the great 
maternal earth, his biological mother, his 
family, his loved ones, his kinsmen, and 
his countrymen. The anxiety of aliena- 
tion is man’s greatest agony; the bliss of 
being felt for, and in turn of feeling for 
others, is his deepest joy and his everlast- 
ing quest. That is the psychological and 
generic meaning of the world’s religions. 

The emerging of the feeling of a 
need. In the infant most needs are felt 
as physiological tensions, and the re- 
sponse to them is autamatic and uncon- 
scious. But as fellow feeling expands, 
more and more needs are‘induced and 
felt as the result of social stimulation and 
psychic development. Qualities and mean- 
ings pour into the personality by way of 
direct interaction with things and events 
and by way of social symbols. The re- 
sult is a psy ‘che modifying and extending 
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the primary drives and needs of the un- 
socialized body. Physiological needs such 
as hunger or elimination become pro- 
foundly altered through socialization, 
and are felt in the degree and quality 
permitted and demanded by social in- 
fluence. 

Only as man feels his progressively 
unfolding needs can his individual and 
social life move forward, for need as felt 
initiates new awareness, new action, and 
in consequence new relations with others 
and the physical world. But if man’s sen- 
sitivity blurs or grows dull, if he sup- 
presses emergent needs, dissociating them 
from other qualities and meanings of 
personality because the flow of fellow 
feeling has been impaired by a too con- 
ciliatory or too dogmatic attitude on 
either side—then a latent Milton may be 
muted or a nascent Einstein strangled. 
Man thus becomes alienated from his 
embryonic future self, a self which dies 
as imperceptibly as an unnoticed mis- 
carriage but a self which, remaining 
hidden from awareness, festers and gives 
rise to anxious rigidities and violent sup- 
pressions directed toward oneseif and 
others, or else to uncontrollable explo- 
sions. When a need crucial to the organi- 
zation of personality suffers frustration 
and in turn inhibits creative development, 
the root need of man, the consequence 
may be such ambivalent feelings and ac- 
tions as self-hate, narcissism, anxiety, “the 
search for glory,” overdependency on 
others, exploitation of others, the desire 
to be annihilated, and so on.'! Such feel- 
ings give rise to the neurotic paradox of 
continuing in behavior that is self-frus- 
trating. 

Felt needs are the innovating buds of 
human growth. At first the feeling of 
need is only a vague irritation, a stirring 
intimation, an unstabilizing friction in 
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the psyche. But as the feeling, rising in 
intensity, threatens to break through the 
delicate membrane of organized per- 
sonality and to disrupt the peaceful se- 
curity of this “envelope,” many men, 
fearful of an impending change they do 
not understand, and sensing that society 
will condemn the tempting new de- 
parture, will seek ways of turning aside, 
stunting, injuring, or killing the new 
shoot of growth. Yet what is stifled is a 
unique beginning, a germinal initiation 
that can never be recovered. It is the 
originating impulsion of all individual and 
social change of a valuable kind; and the 
obligation and challenge to educators is 
to cherish and nurture such new-born 
impulses, fostering and utilizing the 
talents of each for the liberation of all. 

To feel a need is to feel an inadequacy, 
an incompleteness, a disconcerting in- 
stability; and this is why many are called 
but few are chosen for the arduous ad- 
venture of growth: so many lack faith in 
themselves. For precisely at the moment 
of man’s weakness, when he feels a need, 
man is strongest, since at that moment he 
is in process of becoming a new person 
and of re-establishing his suspended in- 
tegrity on a higher and firmer ground. 
This is the essence of the ancient Chi- 
nese doctrine that the weakest things in 
the world are the strongest, and of the 
almost universal religious teaching that in 
losing himself man truly finds and saves 
himself. 

The objectifying of felt need 
through (a) clarified awareness of the 
world and (b) the consummation of co- 
operative relations with the world. WHu- 
man development, arrested at the level of 
mere felt need and denied normal ex- 
pression and satisfaction, will be diverted 
into abnormal and destructive pathways 
of expression. The tendencies set in mo- 
tion by fellow feeling cry out for com- 
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pletion, and the perspectives gathered in 
social interchange demand testing. What 
is first felt subjectively as need, requires 
satisfaction; but that satisfaction can be 
achieved only if man gears his actions 
into a supporting environment. To de- 
velop fully, man must follow the lead of 
his inchoate tendencies out into the ob- 
jective world. He must clarify his aware- 
ness of that world as it.is relevant to his 
need and the need’s satisfaction, direct- 
ing and differentiating his action as it 
serves to satisfy need and as it meets the 
requirements laid on action by external 
conditions, and interacting with those 
conditions so as to effect cooperation 
with them. This procedure of objectify- 
ing subjective need, of bringing personal- 
ity into fruitful relation with the world, 
is, When refined, the major part of what 
is known as the scientific method of 
problem-solving. 

Whether or how a person will follow 


the impulsion of his need depends 
great degree on his material environment 
—the whole biosphere, including climatic 


changes, the raw materials of earth, sea, 
and air, and the plant and animal life; the 
available supply of food and shelter, the 
extent and modes of production of ma- 
terial goods; and labor skills and tech- 
nological tools.'* Through the impact of 
these forces man’s needs, sensitivities, and 
responses achieve shape and direction. 
To the degree that these resources are 
meager, man’s ability to feel, know, pre- 
dict, and do will be meager: man will be 
unproductive. And this unproductive- 
ness will be psychic avd material, since 
the two are inseparable. 

To attempt to satisfy needs or over- 
come problems in any other way than by 
objective transaction is to indulge in 


12Cf, Vernon Venable, Human Nature: The 
Marxian View (New York, Knopf, 1945), Ch. 
VIL. 
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subjective, illusory, primitive, immature, 
and generally abnormal and unsuccessful 
methods of problem-solving. Man living 
in that way is man still in the stage of 
barbarism—a creature alienated from the 
world of nature, from others, and from 
his true nature and destiny, wandering 
in the dark labyrinth of his own vague 
uncontrolled feelings and led on by illu- 
sions and phantasmagoria. While such 
methods may accidentally provide satis- 
faction of needs they are generally tran- 
sient, uncertain, and unreliable—not be- 
cause of the fiat of any scripture or text- 
book but because most men, having com- 
pared these methods with the creative 
method of observation and experiment, 
will prefer the latter. And this prefer- 
ence rests in turn on their preference for 
the life-value of creativity as opposed to 
what immobilizes, impairs, 
this life-value. 

4. The internal or personal integrating 
of awarenesses. So far we have spoken 
of new awarenesses created in the person 
through expanding fellow feeling, emerg- 
ing self-feeling and interaction with the 
world. Thrown together in one human 
personality, these various awarenesses 
(felt qualities and meanings) will conflict 
with, cancel out, and destroy one an- 
other unless some way can be found for 
rendering them mutually supporting and 
vivifying. To the degree that awarenesses 
of the personality are segregated from 
one another or antagonistic to one an- 
other, personality suffers the sickness of 
incapacitation and unproductiveness,;"* it 
may even be driven to the extremes of 
high mania and deep depression, of 
sadism and masochism, of self-inflation 
and self-depreciation, of retreat into au- 
tistic pleasure followed by inanity, apa- 
thy, and drift. The compartmentalizing, 
dissoci iating, and disintegrating of the 


18See the works of Harry Stack Sullivan. 
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various units of human awareness are 
fatal to human living; for that living is a 
moving ahead, a growing unity, integra- 
tion, and integrity. This integrity, which 
must be maintained through all the vicis- 
situdes of actions and values if human 
life in the psychic sense is to be fruitful 
and to multiply, is the essence of charac- 
ter. 

How is such integrity achieved? Partly 
through conscious, verbal, and logical 
analysis and synthesis, which can iron out 
the contradictions and mend the gaps in 
our awarenesses. Synthesis in qualities 
and meanings can be facilitated by sur- 
vey and comprehensive courses in the 
schools; by broad courses like history, 
geography, anthropology, and philoso- 
phy; and by sympathetic, flexible, and 
broad-minded teachers, whatever their 
subject. Such synthesis is an accomplish- 
ment of sound psychother apy. But as 
personal integration is primarily esthetic, 
that is, has to do with feelings, a major 
method of integration is a non-conscious 
one; the personality, having gathered 
awarenesses, must renounce overt effort 
so as to permit these awarenesses to in- 
cubate and mature in full quality and 
meaning, and to allow the non-conscious 
creative processes to dominate and mold 
disparate, divergent, and unformed tend- 
encies into an organic whole. If these 
and other conditions are properly pro- 
vided, what follows is a novel insight 
which often bursts on its recipient with 
intuitive certainty. This new integration 
in turn must be tested by its conse- 
quences, broken up and modified as the 
personality goes forward in action to new 
awarenesses and new disequilibriums. The 
test must always be a wider integration, 
namely, the critical consensus of others 
as in transactions this is fitted to the fluid 
demands of things and events. 

Men deprived of the means of attain- 
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ing such integrity, yet driven by need 
for it, will resort to specious integrities 
and pathological substitutes—the mono- 
lithic moralist, immured against the sub- 
tleties of sense and feeling and the grada- 
tions of scrupulous decision, the “ab- 
stracted” man, divorced from the fullness 
and variety of concrete response, the sen- 
suous man, licensing himself to be im- 
molated,; the imperial militarist, com- 
manding all before him, leveling all re- 
calcitrance and dissent, unbendingly stern 
with himself as with others, since twoness 
is treason and uniqueness ¢ an enemy’s plot. 
But such temporary unities will crumble. 

5. The external or social integrating 
of awarenesses. The integration or in- 
tegrity of individual personality pro- 
gresses as man feels what others feel, feels 
his own needs, and brings the two to- 
gether in working alongside others, inter- 
weaving his abilities and actions as these 
are exerted on common problems in a 
common world. Personal integration has 
sustaining roots in social integration, 
which in turn sinks roots for sustenance 
in the natural world. But personal in- 
tegrity has its psychic side, proceeding 
smoothly and growing strong because 
the individual internalizes a “generalized 
other,” appraises himself from the per- 
spective of a beloved community, feels 
that he is cherished in his community, 
and finds significance and animating pur- 
pose from his role in history and in the 
community of the universe. 

When an individual loses this sense of 
importance in the eyes of significant 
others, when hostile rejection and excom- 
munication, indifference and neglect, un- 
loving indulgence and overprotectiveness 
break his creative tie with his com- 
munity—when, in a word, his individual 
dignity is violated because his valued 
role in the drama of history is denied— 
then he will respond with delinquency, 
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crime, cynicism, suicide, or any of the 
other forms of antisocial behavior. Ma- 
turity is not measured by whether a 
person is in perfect agreement with his 
local or national community; “to be a 
man is to be a non-conformist,” and only 
the man who is loyal to his own crea- 
tivity can be truly loyal to his country. 
Maturity is measured rather by whether 
a person is in the process of progressing 
from relatively narrow, simple, and 
superficial relations with others to rela- 
tively wide, complex, and rich relations 
with others—whether the society with 
whom one creatively interacts is expand- 
ing in space and time and radiating in 
new quality and meaning. As Raup and 
others have pointed out, the “canon of 
adequacy” in all practical decisions is 
“the advancing and developing com- 
munity of persuasion” #—w hich means 
not absolute homogeneity of thought 
and feeling but rather deepening “con- 
sensus” or common feeling underlying 
men’s differences and rendering these 
differences intelligible, communicable, 
manageable, and mutually vivifying 
rather than impoverishing and destruc- 
tive. 

When such dynamic consensus or 
social integration fails, the good of life 
crystaliizes or corrodes. Ostracism, seg- 
regation, apathy, withdrawal, com- 
subordination parasitism, 
exploitation and manipulation, open an- 
tagonism—these are but some of the 
social relations that arise when develop- 
ing consensus fails. When men are per- 
sistently frustrated, injured, or otherwise 
unsuccessful in progressively interweav- 
ing their emergent strands of awareness 
and interest with the strands of aware- 
ness in others, they will cast about in 

'*R, Bruce Raup, George E. Axtelle, Ken- 
neth D. Benne, and B. Orhanel Smith, The /m- 
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compulsive desperateness for ways of 
satisfying their root need—creative de- 
velopment in concert with others. And in 
their search men will hit upon and cling 
to all the spurious forms of satisfaction, 
the individual and social neuroses and 
psychoses, choosing this or that bypath 
or blind alley as temperament and en- 
vironment dictate, and holding to this or 
that substitute as long as no other path is 
open. Thus both ruler and ruled, ex- 
ploiter and exploited, lacking social unity 
yet requiring it, will turn in their ex- 
tremity to a dictator, a bureaucracy, a 
police, an imperial army, overseers of 
morality and patriotism, and other r agents 
of repression intended to anathematize 
variety and to punish the heresy of new- 
ness, to effect an external integration of 
individuals and social groups already 
alienated from one another because spon- 
taneous, autonomous, and interpersonal 
unification has miscarried. Yet in such 
crises these external plasters on the body 
politic do not heal; indeed they some- 
times aggravate the internal disease. 

Mankind’s problem of living together 
in this way, of interweaving progressively 
these awarenesses, grows daily more 
urgent; for while the world population 
continues to increase at the rate of 23 
million per year, and while economic 
forces drive the world’s peoples into 
closer interdependence, man’s power 
(for good or evil) increases at an even 
greater rate. Thus far we as a nation and 
as a world have not succeeded in finding 
social ways of transforming these vast 
physical and biological energies for the 
release of the life-value and the conse- 
quent fulfillment of man. 


ANALYSIS OF MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL VALUES 


Is this life-value, in fact, the ground 
and source of all values, moral, spiritual, 
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and religious? 
the life-value? 

The report of the Educational Policies 
Commission lists and explains ten major 
“moral and spiritual values upon which 
the American people as a whole have 
agreed to manage their individual lives 
and their corporate activities, including 
their public schools.” '® These values, it 
maintains, are, along with other values, 
the rightful aims of education in our 
American democracy. 

Let us briefly analyze some of these 
values, attempting to translate them into 
the terms of our analysis and to show 
that each is a product or creation of the 
fivefold life-value set forth. 

“Human personality,” along with 
human culture, is the basic unit or 
macrocosm of value in our analysis. Put 
otherwise, personality is the cell and so- 
ciety is the neighboring cells in the tissue 
of living; the exchange of materials be- 
tween the cells—between contemporaries 
or successive generations—is the culture. 
That is, the cells thrive in the “culture” 
of interactive processes, provided these 
processes create and sustain value. Hu- 
manly speaking, these processes are both 
material and psychic. this par- 
ticular analysis, we have neglected the 
material processes and have concentrated 
on the psychic—that is, on quality, fecl- 
ing, awareness, perspective, meaning, and 
symbols. 

We therefore agree with the NEA Re- 
port that personality as a value is “fun- 
damental” to all other values; but in our 
view it is not of “supreme importance,’ 
as the report maintains, since personality 
is, in the original instance, created, and 
later, ceaselessly re-created, by 
thing deeper and more valuable, 
by the life-value itself. 
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infant, void of language, mind, and per- 
sonality, naked of all cultural clothing, 
barely able at first to respond to the min- 
istrations of others, has merely potential 
for personality with all its tools and 
habiliments. To be sure, it acquires per- 
sonality and seems to grow and break 
free of its humble origins; but when it 
becomes an adult isolate it from all 
human association and communication, 
or let it suffer persistent repudiation at 
the hands of others, and observe what 
happens. It will fall into absurd, eccen- 
tric, incoherent, unrealistic, and even- 
tually disintegrating ways of feeling and 
thinking and behaving, perhaps in time 
becoming a raving maniac, a babbling 
paranoid, or a schizophrenic sunk in 
torpor. 

Personality as we now 
has these two dimensions: 
tional set of awarenesses, more or less 
integrated with one another, with others, 
and with the world round about through 
what Dewey has called “transactions”; 
and the creative source of personality, 
the life-value, which is forever trans- 
forming those awarenesses and transac- 
tions in the direction of more feeling, 
subtler feeling, more order, and finer 
order. And this depth-dimension of per- 
sonality and society is something that 
lies beyond our complete control and 
prediction, though we can discover and 
control those conditions which may re- 
lease or obstruct its creative working. 

2. “Moral responsibility” means per- 
sonal responsiveness to values and to the 
means for achieving these values. And 
responsiveness means sensitivity to others 
and to the world, as well as the c capacity 
for action which is self-initiated, How is 
moral responsibility developed? Only, 
we maintain, as the fivefold value can 
do its work of expanding fellow feeling, 
evoking emergent felt need, clarifying 
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awareness and completing experimenta- 
tion, integrating the parts of personality 
with itself, and integrating personality 
with others. The scope of what we ap- 
preciate and can do widens only as we 
undergo these five phases of creation. 
And the individual autonomy which has 
been so carefully cherished in the Ameri- 
can tradition—the spontaneity, origin- 
ality, initiative, bold vision, and daring 
enterprise—is the outcome of creative 
social relations which man maintains with 
his fellows and the rest of his environ- 
ment. Americans have failed to see that, 
because they have not understood that 
society and the individual are poles in the 
process of our cultural life. Respect for 
the dignity of personality must be main- 
tained not because particular personali- 
ties (as created values) are ends in them- 
selves, but because they are the media 
and means for the life-value of creativity; 
they should be encouraged in the making 
of autonomous decisions not because 
their answers will have a kind of pri- 
vate, privileged finality insulated from 
social criticism and practical testing, but 
because their perspectives contribute 
uniquely to the advancing consensus and 
cooperation of mankind. 

3. “Institutions as the servants of men” 
is a value almost axiomatic in our culture, 
but the value is sometimes more honored 
in the saying than in the doing because 
of our narrow and atomistic view of the 
human personality. When we say that 
personality is an intrinsic value for which 
institutions are instruments or servants, 
we artificially separate individuals from 
their organized and collective ways of 
behaving and so tend to make impossible 
the necessary social change. It is true that 
any organized and perduring set of social 
relations, such as the family, school, or 
church should, with all its heart and soul 
and mind and strength, serve as the chan- 


nel or carrier of the life-value; in this 
sense institutions should provide the op- 
portunities and equipment, the preroga- 
tives, rights, and duties necessary for the 
individual to reach his optimum fulfill- 
ment. But this is another way of saying 
that men who participate in such insti- 
tutions are compelled by the nature of 
the life-value—the one categorical 

perative—to search out and bring to pass 
conditions for the release of this life- 
value. Institutional democracy, in the 
sense of full participation of all involved 
in decision-making and its consequences, 
is justified, and authoritarianism stands 
condemned, not merely because de- 
mocracy conduces to independent and 
liberated individuals but because it pro- 
motes and propels the goods of human 
history generally and in the long run. 

4. “Common consent” is a value con- 
sidered earlier in this discussion. Nothing 
of importance in human living can be 
undertaken, tested, or achieved unless it 
begins and ends in the intelligent and un- 
coerced community of persuasion of 
men.?® One of man’s distinctive marks is 
his capacity to cope with conflict peace- 
ably, that is, through the mediating and 
sublimating power of symbols; and a vast 
amount of data assembled by biologists, 
the most recent and popular of them 
being M. F. Ashley Montagu, demon- 
strates conclusively that the evolution of 
the higher forms of life is accompanied 
by the evolution of cooperative ways of 
feeling, thinking, and behaving. 

We have nothing in common unless 
we first have it in our feelings: consent, 
consensus, sympathy. Group action be- 
gins with, reinforces, and is tested by 
such sympathy. The “coherence” test 
for the truth of ideas in common sense, 
science, and philosophy ultimately rests 
on such fellow feeling; science and phi- 


1©R. Bruce Raup, op. cit. 
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losophy refine such feelings and thus 
prepare the way for the widening and 
deepening of consensus. We grow in our 
fellow feeling not because we want to or 
set out to, but because we are caught 
up in existential situations where the 
creativity of life forces us to feel what 
others feel, to feel our own needs, to 
clarify our feelings, and to integrate our 
feelings within ourselves and with the 
selves of others. 

The current concern for what we 
Americans or Westerners have in com- 
mon is salutary; only by exploring those 
areas of shared awareness, action, and 
value can we round out otherwise bizarre 
individual biases and avoid hopeless 
conflict and fragmentation. 
method, or the method of refined con- 
sensus, is the method of making our 
feelings public through social symbols 
and social experimentations. It is the 
method of democracy. But the grave 
danger is that we may arrest our search 
short of the deepest levels of human 
community. It may be that we in the 
West share the value, say, of “indi- 
vidualism”; but what of the common 
values of all men, of men as men? And 
is there not a dynamic consensus among 
all men throughout the world regarding 
values? 

Hence, if by “common consent” is 
meant some particular level of attained 
fellow feeling, we must admit that such 
consent is a secondary and created value; 
while if the term means a dynamic and 
clarified (intelligent) consensus, we agree 
that it is ultimate, since it is what we have 
been upholding as the life-value. 

5. In our scheme, “devotion to truth” 
is a value because truth is a good gener- 
ated by the process of creativity and in 
turn can be used to forward that process. 
Scholars have come to deify that par- 
ticular value to which their profession 
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is devoted, separating it from its natural 
matrix, functions, and consequences and 
thereby distorting its genuine value. In 
the technical sense, truth as an attribute 
of propositions which meet certain 
rational-empirical tests is a relatively late 
arrival on the historical horizon. As 
devotees of knowledge, we inherit from 
the Greeks, who first isolated truth as 
a distinct value, the notion of truth as 
an ultimate human value. But as teachers 
and dealers in ideas, we are apt to forget 
its setting and to exaggerate its impor- 
tance. Truth as a created value comes 
into being only as the human creature, 
sensitized by others and by the world of 
events, begins to feel an unmet need in 
himself and follows the lead of this new 
feeling out into the world of nature and 
society, clarifying awarenesses and en- 
gaging in those transactions which he 
anticipates will satisfy the need. The per- 
spective which he originally has concern- 
ing events and expectations is what is 
verified or literally made true or false. 
Such truth, once created, may in turn 
serve as an instrument facilitating further 
creative adjustment. If it is set down in 
a book, “inbalmed and treasured up on 
purpose to a life beyond life,” it can 
have no potency and no life whatsoever 
unless it becomes embodied in the feel- 
ings and experimentings of a living hu- 
man being—that is to say, it must be 
communicated and put to work, it must 
be caught up and used in the process of 
creative transformation. 

Truths are of many kinds: cosmic and 
commonplace, concrete and abstract, 
poetic and scientific, crude and refined, 
trivial and important, shallow and pro- 
found. In any given case it may be diffi- 
cult to judge which truth is trivial and 
which important. But we are certain the 
Commission would judge that a concern 
for truths about what is of supreme 
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value in human living is generally more 
important than a concern for truths con- 
cerning old coins or the rules of canasta, 
and that, similarly, truths concerning the 
conditions which may nurture or restrict 
creative development are generally more 
important than those which are irrelevant 
to this life-purpose. Of course many 
scholars would deny this, or would at 
least deny that the question of important 
truths versus unimportant truths can 
be legislated in advance, since we do 
not know what is of supreme importance 
for human living; and they would insist 
on their right to go on teaching what 
they please and investigating what per- 
sonal whim or private profit might dic- 
tate. Yet the same scholars and teachers, 
agnostics in the field of value, go on as- 
suming, as the Report points out, that 
some things are more important than 
others, while refusing to find out what in 
fact is of ruling human importance. They 
insist on freedom to seek truths, without 
realizing that such freedom entails a 
responsibility to the creative source and 
ultimate test and justification of all truths. 

We agree with the Commission that 
“the human mind should be liberated by 
access to information and opinion” 
but we would add that genuine human 
liberation occurs not only when the 
channels of communication of thought 
and feeling are kept open, but also when 
the individual personality feels a need 
and follows the tendency of his action 
until his awareness of himself and_ his 
existential situation is clarified; when 
feeling and knowledge are made relevant 
to the satisfying of his need; when ade- 
quate phy sical ‘and social means are ac- 
cessible; and when decision is made and 
action is undertaken in line with the ulti- 
mate directive of human living. 

17 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, p. 23. 


The Commission Report goes on to 
list five other values—respect for ex- 
cellence, moral equality, brotherhood, 
the pursuit of happiness, and_ spiritual 
enrichment. Lack of space prevents trans- 
lation of these values into the terms of 
the theory of value we have presented, 
but the foregoing analysis of the first five 
values listed by the Commission may 
serve to indicate what course further 
analysis would take. 


EVIDENCE 
FOR THE 


AND SANCTION 
LIFE-VALUE 

Two questions remain. The first is: 
What is the evidence for the sovereignty 
of the life-value we have described? In 
other words, on what grounds are we to 
believe that this and not something else is 
of supreme importance for men and 
commands, or ought to command, their 
allegiance in work and play, in war and 
peace, in knowledge, in art, in success 
and failure? 

Full documentation for our case is im- 
possible here, but the evidence assem- 
bled in recent years by anthropologists, 
sociologists, social psychologists, psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, economists, his- 
torians, aestheticians, semanticists, stu- 
dents of religion, and others—insofar as 
such evidence conforms to the canons 
of adequate inquiry—would tend to sub- 
stantiate the claims we have been making. 
To mention only one line of evidence, 
the work of Horney, Fromm, and Sulli- 
van shows clearly that as the life-process 
of creativity operates freely and fully, 
unconstricted by inhibitions and over- 
reactions from within or by interferences 
and deprivations from without, person- 
ality flourishes in its capacity to feel 
vividly, to know the world widely, and 
to act effectively. On the other hand, 
blockage of this process issues in the loss 
of affect, the shrinkage of knowledge, 
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and the desolate, ruined wastes of human 
destructiveness. 

A final question: What is the sanction 
for this life-value? What impels men to 
follow it and to give it priority? 

The answer lies in the nature of man 
himself, and in the nature of his culture 
or civilization.’* For the life-process de- 
scribed here is what makes man man. 
Hence man must follow and prefer it. 
The sanction is “internal” to man, to use 
John Stuart Mill’s word, since what men 
most deeply and wholeheartedly desire 
is what is truly desirable. But the sanction 
is also external, since man is what he is 
and values what he values only as his 
living community works, creatively, to 
transform him. The sanction is the grow- 
ing consensus of men throughout the 
planet, as they look upon the common 
creativity of their existence and find it 
good. 
But why 


men not live 
this way, and indeed seem to prefer to 
walk in the ways of wickedness? W hy 
are there so many who hate good and 
love evil? Our answer is that such natures 
are an aberration of human nature, de- 
formed from their original goodness by 
an environment that has not permitted 
them to develop their genuine nature 
and native value sense; that, as Fromm 
says, “to crave that which is harmful 
is the very essence of mental sickness” '*; 
and that, because every personality con- 
tinually though blindly strives toward 
integration with himself and others and 
the world, such natures will turn from 
their perversions, once given the oppor- 
tunity and the means to do so, and will 
choose creative growth over the forms 
of unproductiveness and destruction. 


do so many 


18 See N. P. Jacobson, “The Problem of Civili- 
zation,” Ethics, October, 1952, pp. 14-32. 
18Erich Fromm, Man for Himself (New 


York, Rinehart, 1947), p. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES 


THE 
RELIGION, AND EDUCATION 


LIFE-VALUE, 


Many ramifications of the subject re- 
main unexplored. The thesis of this dis- 
cussion has been that the fundamental 
value that underlies the common values 
of our democratic heritage as well as of 
our common life, and therefore the value 
which should rightly direct the course 
of our common schools, is the life-value 
of creativity. It also contends that this 
same generic value undergirds the great 
innovating religious experiences of man- 
kind and is presupposed in all the major 
religious formulations concerning value. 
The founders of the world’s principal 
religions had, each in his own way, a new 
and unique insight into this life-value, 
or some aspect of it; and, we maintain, 
the life-value itself was working through 
each founder to generate such insight and 
the distinctive historic community flow- 
ing from it. 

If religion is thus interpreted as the 
common existential ground of all faiths 
and creeds—if religion is interpreted in 
its original sense as a binding force, 
namely, as the attempt of men to find and 
exalt the life-value of creativity common 
to all men, striven after by all men, and 
especially striven after by some in the 
historic religions—then it would not be 
difficult to show how the vexing prob- 
lem of religion and education can be 
solved by giving this ultimate religious 
value the right of way in the schools. 
Indeed, Ward Madden does just this in 
his perceptive book Religious Values in 
Education.” To the extent that the pub- 
lic school makes sovereign, in all its de- 
liberations and actions, this creative life- 
value (apart from any particular secular 
or ecclesiastical formulation of the value), 
it is, we contend, religious in both quality 


2° Published by Harper and Brothers, 1951. 
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of striving and character of achievement. 

But some, perhaps many, would not 
accept this apparent restriction on the 
meaning of religion, since that term for 
many includes the supernatural as well as 
the natural, the private as well as the 
public, the interpreted as well as the 
factual. The Commission, in fact, accepts 
this separation of the religious from the 
moral and spiritual; and we agree with 
it in its belief that “a common education 
consistent with the American concept of 
freedom of religion . . . must be derived, 
not from some synthetic pathwork of 
many religious views, but rather from 
the moral and spiritual values which are 
shared by the members of all religious 
faiths.”*" We further agree that “such 
education has profound religious signifi- 
cance,” ** though the Commission in this 
statement seems, like Plato with poetry, 
to be admitting religion back into the 
schools and suggesting what has been 
maintained throughout this discussion, 


that the ground of religious value-experi- 


*1 Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools, p. 6. 
22 Ibid. 


ence is the same ground as that for moral 
and spiritual values. 

Until such time as the divisiveness of 
arguments centering around the meaning 
of religion can be resolved, it will be 
necessary to appeal to the common sense, 
common feeling, and common. intelli- 
gence of men in determining what they 
truly hold in common and what truly 
holds them in community—in determin- 
ing what common value or values shall 
provide the directive for the common 
school. So long as religion is identified 
with private perspective rather than with 
public fact, agreement in matters of the 
values of religious experience seems im- 
possible; but if religion has to do with 
what unifies men, as Tolstoi defined it, 
the religious problem becomes, in prin- 
ciple, solvable, because it becomes ame- 
nable to public inquiry and test. And 
whether the abstract description given 
here is incomplete or altogether in error 
can itself be decided only as genera- 
tions of men feeling, thinking, experi- 
menting, and reaching toward a wider 
and richer consensus can prove it or 
improve it in accordance with what is, in 
concrete fact, of ultimate value. 
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Across a Placement Desk 


ARTHUR V. 


LINDEN 


EXECUTIVE OFFICER IN CHARGE OF FIELD RELATIONS AND PLACEMENT, 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Win price does prepared profes- 
sional educational personnel com- 
mand today? In comparison with some 
ten or fifteen years ago, a very high 
price indeed. 

Why? Because there is a serious 
shortage of such personnel in every field. 
The “seller” no longer has to sell; rather 
the prospective buyer must “sell” himself 
and his school system or institution. 

Despite the “evidence” of so-called 
“studies” of supply and demand, short- 


ages exist in every field. Truly, the days 
of drought are upon us. 

Many national, state and local “‘studies” 
point to a possible oversupply of educa- 
tional personnel in many fields. These 


studies are fallacious on at least two 
counts. First, and this is their basic 
fallacy, they are quantitative and not 
qualitative. In their simplest form they 
report a certain number of positions to 
be filled, and then “show” that the num- 
ber of graduates in a particular state or 
area is greater than the number of vacant 
positions. Ergo, there is no shortage! 
This conclusion omits consideration of 
the most important factor in the selec- 
tion of personnel, the quality of the 
candidates. Those graduates from the top 
section of a class can always be placed. 
But consider those in the lower qualita- 
tive brackets. “Ah! There’s the rub!” 
Some of them cannot possibly be placed 


in the positions for which they have 
prepared, and some (too many perhaps) 
cannot be placed at all. 

Second, these “studies” assume that 
any person graduating from an institu- 
tion with a major in Education is thereby 
a “supply” persona and hence a potential 
teacher. This is just not so. Students are 
classified as majors in Education for 
many reasons. It is convenient, perhaps, 
to classify them thus because the institu- 
tion is designated as a state teachers col- 
lege or a state college of education. 

Let’s face the facts. The day is gone 
when institutions so designated carry out 
solely that implied purpose of preparing 
teachers. Today, regardiess of name, 
more and more state teachers colleges and 
state colleges of education are all-purpose 
colleges, serving the increasing need for 
an expansion of general college education. 

Thus, many a student classified as a 
major in Education has no intention of 
ever becoming a teacher. That student 
is merely seeking a college degree. But 
in the so-called “studies” he is considered 
a potential teacher and thus a “supply” 
person. Further, these “studies” assume 
that because a student has definitely de- 
cided to enter the teaching profession, 
he is therefore available as a “supply” 
person who will help to balance the “de- 
mand” column. 

This assumption can be and often is 
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false. Many factors enter the picture. 
Geographic location, home ties, personal 
relationships, and problems of race and 
religion are just a few. The following 
“musing” points up, perhaps rather 
facetiously, how important these factors 
are in determining availability. It was 
prepared as one of a series dealing with 
the headaches of a person at a placement 


desk. 


Parents ARE nice people, but why can’t 
they keep their hands off the professional 
lives of their children? 

I have found a young and inexperienced, 
but a really promising potential teacher. I 
treasure that find. I rub my hands in glee. 
Superintendent Jones, | remember, wants a 
young person like this one. And, assuming 
a cloak and dagger role, I tip off Super- 
intendent Jones. 

What happens? 

Jones gets in touch with the candidate. In 
a beguiling manner, he sells the candidate 
on the merits of the Smithville system as 
a place in which to begin a teaching career. 
He calls me and thanks me for my tip. 

But somehow the candidate never reaches 
Smithville. Why? 

The candidate has spoken enthusiastically 
to Mom and Dad. Says Mom, “But dear, 
that’s too far away! We won't see you for 
weeks!” Says Dad, “It’s up to you, but why 
don’t you teach right here at home? I know 
some people who know the president of 
the school board, and I’m sure he’ll find a 
place for you somewhere in town.” If the 
candidate insists on Smithville, Mom bursts 
into tears, and Dad shrugs his shoulders as 
if to say, “See what you're doing to your 
Mother?” 

And so the candidate gives up, Jones loses 
a swell potential teacher, and I am in the 
doghouse. 


In my more dour moments, I favor 
legislation which would take all children 
out from under the influence and control 
of their parents at the age of eighteen. 
Perhaps home life would be a little un- 
happy, but the lives of placement people 
would certainly be happier. 


Would it be heresy to suggest that in 
addition to all the work being done in 
selling good educational programs, im- 
portant bond issues, and new building 
programs, more work might be done 
toward selling the idea of teaching as 
a profession? 

Shouldn’t it be pointed out that a real 
professional person goes where the best 
professional job can be done? Shouldn’t 
parents be reminded that in this day and 
age people no longer travel by mule team 
and covered wagon, but by means of 
transportation which connects the home 
base with almost any part of the country 
within a few hours? 

A skeptic naturally asks, “Will our 
young, capable, well-prepared but in- 
experienced potential teachers accept this 
idea?” 

Placement people believe they will. 
Too often I have had a young person 
come into the office and tearfully protest, 
“I'd love to go to Smithville, but Mom 
and Dad won't let me!” 

Studies of supply and demand should 
be made, to be sure, but they should 
recognize the factors of quality and 
availability. If they do not, these studies 
represent merely the laborious juggling 
of figures. Figures are boring to many 
people, but when used alone as basic evi- 
dence in studies of supply and demand 
they can be, and often are, misleading 
in their implications. 

To an employer they may imply that 
he should have no difficulty i in filling his 
prospective vacancies. To a candidate, 
well- or ill-prepared, they may imply 
that he should have no trouble in finding 
just the position he wants. To people in 
the field of placement, however, these 
figures merely represent some data which, 
when made available, will add to their 
headaches. “Why,” asks an employer, 
“can’t I get all the people I want? Smith's 
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study shows there is an oversupply of 
people in this particular field!” “Why,” 
wonders a candidate, “can’t I get the job 
I want? Jones’s study shows there is a 
terrific shortage of people in my field!” 

No one blames the employer for his 
outburst, but someone should blame 
Smith for the implications of his study. 
Many of the candidates statistically rep- 
resenting his “oversupply” would not, by 
qualitative standards, be acceptable to an 
employer, even if those candidates were 
available. 

No one blames the candidate either. 
He wants a job. Jones says there are 
many jobs available. But . . . the candidate 
wants a job subject to a number of con- 
ditions. And Jones does not and perhaps 
cannot segregate the limiting factors of 
availability. 

All this is by of introduction. 
Now let’s be specific. What is the 
personnel situation so far as various fields 
and levels are concerned? 


way 


JUST PLAIN “SCHOOL TEACHING” 


Superintendents these days do not 
merely ask for a teacher, they plead for 
one. Or two. Or a dozen. To be sure, 
the demand varies a bit from field to 
field. Summed up, however, the picture 
is one of extreme shortage. 


Primary and elementary teachers 


Candidates in these fields can almost 
name their own price. superin- 
tendent says, “At this stage of the game 
(May) I know I will need at least 46 
elementary teachers in September.” An- 
other one says, “I will need some 125 or 
150 teachers for the fall.” And still an- 
other one says, “As it looks now, we are 
going to need for September at least 350 
new people in the elementary grades.” 

As a result of such fantastic demands, 
placement people are thinking of adopt- 
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ing a new convention technique. Once 
upon a time they were delighted to talk 
with a superintendent who wanted “an” 
elementary teacher. They welcomed a 
chance to discuss specific requirements. 
Those days are gone forever! 

Today, placement peopie are thinking 
of having “sandwich-man” boards pre- 
pared. The boards would read, “Brother, 
we love you. BUT . . . we have no ele- 
mentary teachers! Now, what else can 
we talk to you about?” 

Teachers are desperately needed on 
the elementary level. 


High school teachers 


Probably no area in the professional 
teaching constellation has been treated 
with more condescension than the high 
school. A few years ago any person who 
even thought of entering such a teaching 
field as history or English was looked 
upon as a potential candidate for a 
mental ward. Those fields, it was said, 
were hopelessly overloaded with can- 
didates. 

The picture is different today. A seri- 
ous shortage exists in high sc hool areas, 
many of which, according to “studies,’ 
have an oversupply. The members of the 
National Institutional Teacher Placement 
Association met a few months ago. At 
this meeting, countless placement per- 
sons bemoaned the fact that they had no 
candidates available in so-called 
academic fields of history, English, math- 
matics, or science, 
Latin. 

We acutely need more well-prepared 
high school teachers. 


to say nothing of 


Teachers for special fields 


With such a dearth existing in these 
academic fields, picture the situation in 
the special fields—home economics, for 
example, or business education, or art, 
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or education of the exceptiona’ ciih:; 
not to mention school librarians or schoo! 
nurses. To these fields coulu be acded 
teachers of remedial reading, speech cor- 
rectionists, dental hygienists, and school 
psychologists. 

The shortages here may be due to two 
factors: first, a belated recognition of the 
importance of these fields in a complet: 
school program, and second, the heavy 
technical requirements which are set for 
qualification in these fields. 

Whatever the reasons, the shortages 
do exist. 


Teachers on the college level 


Here, to use market-report terminol- 
ogy, the situation is spotty. People quali- 
fied to help in the preparation of pro- 
spective teachers on the primary and ele- 
mentary levels are at a premium. In other 
areas the demand varies. In every area, 
however, a doctor’s degree is practically 
a requirement if a candidate is to receive 
any consideration at all. 

As placement people look at the area 
of college teaching, they are concerned 
with two factors which seem to loom 
large in the final decisions of college ad- 
ministrators. First, these administrators 
seem jittery as to the future. Placement 
people use the term “an ‘if’ inquiry” to 
describe calls which openly state or 
otherwise imply that a position tog be 
filled “if” enrollments hold up, or “if” 
requested budgets are approved. Place- 
ment people all over the country agree 
that during the past few years they have 
handled a larger number of “if” calls 
than ever before. 

Second, college administrators are re- 
luctant to fill positions at top levels. The 
rank offered has increasingly become that 
of an instructorship or an assistant pro- 
fessorship. Whether this tendency re- 
flects a concern for a budget, or whether 
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it is a throwback to che old “carrot on a 
stick” vechnique, placement people do 
usr know. Ait they know is that the 
sanks offered te ew candidates are be- 
ing steppe? down. 

With these reservations, college teach- 
ers are in demand. 


SCHOOL 


‘The field «f school administration in- 
cludes such people as superintendents, 
prixcipals, supervisors, directors of in- 
struction, curriculum coordinators, di- 
rectors of audio-visual services, direc- 
tors of personnel, business managers, at- 
tendance officers; in fact all of the high 
brass, the top echelon—those who must 
answer to the public for the success or 
failure of a school system. 

The word “administration” carries a 
powerful connotation—sometimes that of 
a dream-like and greener pasture on the 
other side of the fence. Many people 
would like to graze in that greener pas- 
ture. A classroom teacher, disillusioned, 
and perhaps a little older than she will 
admit, feels that she has a far greater 
contribution to make than can be made 
in her present pest. A young man sud- 
denly discovers that he must have more 
money to support his family. 

To that teacher, and to that young 
man, only one field seems to offer the 
opportunities they seek—the field of ad- 
ministration. 

Are administrative pusts available? 
Yes, they are! 


School Superintendencies 


Are such posts open? Yes, they are. 
As a matter of fact, far more posts are 
open than there are potential candidates 
for them. 

Superintendencies may be classified 
roughly into three groups. First there 
is the large city, or the smaller commu- 
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nity which believes in selecting none but 
the very best personnel. Such communi- 
ties demand top men; men with experi- 
ence in comparable communities. These 
are not easy to find. Many times the 
person desired will not move. His dis- 
interest arises from a number of factors. 
The salary differential, for example, may 
be one of but a few thousand dollars, 
and the man will not move for that dif- 
ferential. “Uncle Sam,” says he, “takes 
the difference anyway.” Or the man has 
a home. He has ties in the community. 
And many times his good wife will say, 

“Don’t you even look at that thing. I’m 
sick and tired of packing and moving.” 
It is not always easy to fill top posts w ith 
men having all the qualifications sought. 

Second, at the other end of the scale 
there are those communities which, be- 
cause of size, location, or other factors 
must limit their search for a chief ad- 
ministrator to a less experienced group 
of candidates. Here the young, prospec- 
tive, and so often inexperienced person, 
enters the picture. Is there a chance for 
him? Yes, a good chance, provided he 
will recognize and accept certain limit- 
ing factors. The community may be 
small. It may be a little off the beaten 
path so far as location is concerned. The 
salary may not be as high as that the 
candidate could make were he to remain 
in straight classroom teaching. 

There are other problems, too. For 
example, one or two or three young 
children have started school. “Should 
my children,” says the neophyte, “have 
to start all over again in a new commu- 
nity?” During the first decade of their 
professional careers, the men going into 
this level of administrative activity must 
realize that they cannot have any real 
permanency but must make several moves 
before they reach the next higher level. 
Men secking their first superintendency 
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can usually find it, provided they do not 
expect the impossible. 

Third, there are the middle-sized com- 
munities. These sometimes pose a real 
problem. Members of placement office 
staffs often talk to boards of education 
representing middle-sized communities. 
They are immediately told by a board 
that the city wants a man from either 
(a) a larger community or (b) a com- 
munity like their own. When a_place- 
ment man asks why a candidate from 
either (a) or (b) should move to this 
new city, he is immediately suspect. He 
trices to suggest a younger man, but is 
told that such a man would not be ac- 
ceptable. He returns to his office, bites 
his fingernails, and asks, “What do we 
do now?” 

As placement men see the picture, 
boards of education in these middle-level 
communities must make a decision. They 
must either step up their salaries to the 
point where an experienced man will, 
for financial reasons, be interested, or 
they must be willing to consider a young 
man on the way up to whom that type 
of community represents a real challenge. 

\re superintendencies open? Yes. 


High school principalships 


For top-level and middle-level posi- 
tions the picture here is very similar to 
that of the superintendency. Qualified 
people are difficult to find. 

For the young man seeking his first 
principalship the going is a ng rougher. 
There is heavy competition. A superin- 
tendent who can consider a beginner for 
his high school principal lays himself 
open to heavy criticism w hen he goes 
outside of his own staff to find the per- 
son he wants. On that staff there are 
bound to be several younger men who 
want that principalship. To be sure, they 
do not have any experience, but neither 
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does the outsider. “So why,” the argu- 
ment goes, “take him rather than one 
of us?” 

It may seem naive to suggest it, but 
for the younger and inexperienced man 
his decision with respect to a beginning 
position may involve a matter of princi- 
ple. 

“If,” says a young man, “Teachers 
College has fought for anything, it has 
fought for the concept of a decent high 
school program. This board and_ this 
superintendent would evidently never 
agree to such a program. Shall I, then, 
stay with my principles, or shall I lie to 
this board and to this superintendent, 
and, in order to get the job, agree with 
their principles?” 

About all anyone in a placement of- 
fice can say to a prospective but inex- 
perienced high school principal is, “Keep 
your bag packed and be ready to travel!” 
Sometimes that beginning principal, like 
the beginning superintendent, has to go 
pretty far away for his first post, but 
somehow or other it comes through, 
even though the going is a bit rough 
for awhile. 


Elementary school principalships 


This field is wide open. With an in- 
creasing number of children coming 
into elementary grades each year, and 
with new buildings mushrooming in 
community after community, elemen- 
tary principals are hard to find. One of 
the reasons for this is to be found in the 
requirements set by the prospective em- 
ployer. Placement people are told that a 
candidate for an elementary principal- 
ship must be “young,” that he must have 
had at least three or four years of admin- 
istrative experience, and that of course 
he must have had three or four years of 
teaching experience. These requirements 
just do not add up. 


In the judgment of placement people, 
the coming ranks of top elementary prin- 
cipals will not be composed of experi- 
enced men who move from one post to 
another, but rather of those young men 
now in classroom teaching situations 
who, by the results of that teaching and 
by advanced graduate study, have proved 
that they are professionally prepared for 
an elementary principalship. 


Administration in special fields 


While it may be unfair and perhaps 
difficult to generalize here, may it be 
said that prepared personnel for most of 
the special fields roughly included un- 
der administration are extremely diffi- 
cult to find? Positions are available for 
specialists, but meticulous qualifications 
must be met. Almost without exception, 
it should be added, a doctorate is a basic 
requirement for these positions. 


College administration 


As was pointed out in connection with 
college teaching, the picture for college 
administration, too, is a spotty one. 


Personnel for special services 


This is a broad category, running a 
wide gamut: executive secretaries for this 
or that organization, a leader for a new 
development fund; posts with UNESCO 
or other national and international 
groups. Candidates in this broad area are 
expected to be experienced practitioners. 
They are usually individualists, for each 
one brings a background of specializa- 
tion. 

The foregoing has dealt with special 
areas. Running through any considera- 
tion of the responsibilities for placement 
are several strands of professional con- 
cern that tie into every level and every 
area. Three are discussed in the follow- 
ing paragraphs. 
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SALARIES 


Several pertinent trends are observable 
in the matter of salaries. First, public 
school teaching salaries have reached a 
new high. In community after commu- 
nity, salary schedules have been revised 
many times and will probably be revised 
many more times. The revision has been 
and, unless economic disaster strikes, will 
always be upward. Which is all to the 
good. 

Perhaps it is not within the province 
of placement people to analyze or criti- 
cize these schedules. One comment, how- 
ever, has been made. It relates to the 
operation of these schedules as they af- 
fect younger men entering the teaching 
profession. Most schedules call for a se- 
ries of increments granted year after 
year. Usually these increments are equal 
in amount. While this plan is probably 
fair, it does work a hardship upon the 
beginning professional man. This man 
has responsibilities far different from 
those of the beginner some fifteen years 
ago. Then, he was probably single. To- 
day, he is probably married, and often 

carries the responsibility not only for a 
wife but for one or more children 

He has chosen the teaching profession 
as the one to which he wants to devote 
himself. He enters it, but soon finds that 
the increments, while good, are not suf- 
ficient to bring his salary within the first 
five or six years to the point where he 

can take care of his obligations. And so 
he is forced either to drop out of the 
profession or to try to supplement his 
salary by outside activities which are 
bound to dissipate the energy which 
should be devoted entirely to his teach- 
ing task. Some placement people believe 
that far more younger men would be 
attracted to the profession and would 
stay in it if the early increments were 


larger. If this were the case, these place- 
ment people argue, young men would see 
that after some five or six years they 

would be in a fairly sound economic po- 
sition. 

Second, the differential between teach- 
ing and administrative salaries has be- 
come increasingly less. No argument pro 
or con on the merits of the 
tempted here, 
raised: 
tial be? 


case is at- 
but two questions are 
first, “What should this differen- 
second, “If teaching salaries 
have increased by a certain percentage, 
then why should not administrative sal- 
aries be increased by that same percent- 
age?” Regardless of the answer, the fact 
remains that these administrative salaries 
have not been so increased. 

Third, college salaries do not even 
begin to represent an increase compa- 
rable to that found in public school 
teaching salaries. Some of the quoted col- 
lege salaries would amaze many mem- 
bers of professional groups. It is a sad 
commentary that those professional peo- 
ple who are responsible for the prepara- 
tion of younger people receive, after 
many years of service, a salary far below 
that of the younger person who has just 
begun his professional career. 


AGE 


Youth must be served! Many public 
school systems today will not consider 
for a teaching position a candidate who 
is beyond forty years of age. Many will 
not consider such a contidans for even a 
responsible administrative position. Most 
of the reasons for such a policy rest upon 
the actuarial bases of retirement systems. 
Candidates who come into a system be- 
yond that age, it is argued, cannot retire 
at the required age limit and receive a 
sufficiently large retirement allowance to 
guarantee even a reasonable measure of 
financial security. 
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Placement people may inwardly ques- 
tion such an argument, but to them the 
customer is always right. He wants a 
candidate under forty. Let’s try to find 
one. 

This situation, however, is to an in- 
creasing extent becoming duplicated on 
the college level. While the same argu- 
ment is advanced here, placement peo- 
ple are inclined to dispute it a little more 
strongly. After having inquiry after in- 
quiry set such requirements as: “A 
young man in his thirties; must hold a 
doctor's degree; should have had sev- 
eral years of public school teaching ex- 
perience and preferably a year or so of 
college teaching experience,” placement 
people rebel. They sometimes wonder 


whether the college administrator set- 
ting such requirements has been living 
in a vacuum for the past ten years, and 
whether that college administrator re- 
- alizes the effect of World War Il upon 


the potential supply of “young” men. 

Beyond that, however, placement peo- 
ple wonder whether such a “young” 
man, despite his brilliance, is the person 
who can really help “younger” people 
secure the preparation they need. It 
could be, they say, a case of the blind 
leading the blind. Surely there must be 
a place for the mature person who knows 
from firsthand experience the problems 
younger people will face, and the an- 
swers to some of those problems. 


RETIREMENT 


There are few situations more tragic 
today than the one faced by a profes- 
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sional person who, under the require- 
ments of age limits legally or otherwise 
determined, is forced to retire. The prob- 
lem is not one of what that person can 
do to occupy himself through his re- 
maining years; it is starkly and simply 
one of subsistence. He entered a retire- 
ment system in the days when a dollar 
was a dollar. He leaves that system today. 

What can he do? 

Every placement person in the coun- 
try has experienced case after case of the 
individual who comes to him asking 
whether somewhere there isn’t a college 
that can somehow use his experience. 
The salary need not be large, says that 
professional man, but merely enough to 
supplement a retirement allowance and 
permit him to live. 

Placement people do not wear their 
hearts on their sleeves. They do sin- 
cerely ask whether some place can be 
found for an individual, still mentally 
alert and physically able, so that he can 
give of his past experience to the younger 
people now preparing to enter the teach- 
ing profession. (Incidentally, some place- 
ment people raise that same question with 
respect to their own future.) 

It is hoped that this discussion will 
evoke answers to just a few of the ques- 
tions which are constantly asked of 
placement people. For example, “Shall I 
continue my studies?” “Can get a job?” 
“Is it all worth while, anyway? 

From a man behind a placement desk, 
the answer to these questions—in spite 
of some dark spots—is an unequivocal 
“Ves!” 
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uk HERE is a growing body of evidence 
that action research conducted by 
teachers in their own classrooms is an 
effective way to get new information 
about teaching and to improve the edu- 
cation of children. Most of the studies 
involving action research by teachers 
have been conducted by staffs of in- 
dividual schools or groups of interested 
teachers from the same school system 
with the help of local leaders or rep- 
resentatives of colleges and research in- 
stitutes. Teachers who have participated 
in such studies report a number of ob- 
stacles, including lack of skill in using 
action research techniques and inability 
to get consultant help when they really 
needed it. This suggests the need for 
more emphasis in programs of teacher 
education on helping classroom teachers 
gain skills that will enable them to study 
objectively their own teaching problems 
and to test systematically the effective- 
ness of proposed solutions. Colleges 
which offer evening or Saturday classes 
for in-service teachers have an unusual 
opportunity to provide courses with a 
research emphasis, which teachers 


* A report of an experiment conducted in a 
class for teachers of young children at Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University. Staff mem- 
bers were Kenneth Wann, Elizabeth Vernon, 
and Rose Mukerji. 


Action Research in a College Class’ 


ROSE MUKER]JI 


GRADUATE STUDENT, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


KENNETH D. WANN 


ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE 


could be helped to develop many of the 


skills of scientific problem solving 
through studying their own classroom 
problems. 

Believing this to be true, the authors 
describe below a study conducted by 
them to test, among other things, the 
effectiveness of action research carried 
on by teachers as part of a college course 
in developing research skills and attitudes. 
This experiment was conducted in an 
evening class attended by fifty workers 
in early childhood education. Nearly all 
of these people were classroom teachers 
in nursery schools, kindergartens, and 
primary grades, but there were some 
supervisors and school principals in the 
group. More than 80 per cent were 
actively engaged in teaching or working 
with groups of children each day, the 
others were full-time students who had 
taught children for a number of years. 
All were graduate students. 

Each member of the class was helped 
to set up a study of some teaching prob- 
lem which he identified as important to 
him. This study was to be planned and 
developed by each individual in coopera- 
tion with others who had similar prob- 
lems, and was to employ action research 
procedures as far as possible. 

The staff felt that the development of 
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action research studies of real teaching 
situations would result in a number of 
benefits besides acquisition of skill 
scientific problem solving. They believed 
that the cooperation involved in effec- 
tively developing research studies would 
improve the human relations within the 
class and provide the support so badly 
needed by teachers who want to make 
improvements in spite of adverse condi- 
tions in their own teaching situations. 
Accordingly, they set out to test such 
hypotheses as the following: 

1. Engaging in action research will in- 
crease a person’s skill and understanding 
in using this problem-solving method. 

2. Engaging in action research as a 
part of college class procedures will im- 
prove the interpersonal relations of class 
members. 

3. Participating in action research will 
develop a favorable attitude toward this 
scientific method. 

The organization employed in the 
conduct of the experiment and the re- 
sults of the work with students will be 
described in subsequent sections of this 
report. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE STUDY 

Although the purpose of the staff was 
to test the effectiveness of action research 
techniques in helping teachers relate their 
work in college courses to their own 
classroom teaching situations, the use of 
the term action research was avoided in 
the initial stages of the experiment. The 
idea of studying problems of individual 
members of the class was approached as 
simply an effort to help with solving the 
problems which members of the class 
were meeting in their work with chil- 
dren. This was done for several reasons. 
It was felt that use of the word research 
in connection with the study of teaching 
problems would cause individuals to 


doubt their ability to conduct such study. 
Unfortunately, many people think of 
educational research as a technical process 
requiring highly trained workers. It was 
also felt that it was best for the class 
members to be free from the feeling that 
they must follow a pattern of study. 

The emphasis in the experiment was 
on the individual problems of class mem- 
bers. No attempt was made to seek a 
series of common problems on which 
several people could work. It was neces- 
sary, however, to work in small groups 
in order that individuals could have help 
and support from other teachers, and in 
order that adequate leadership from re- 
source people could be provided. This 
meant that problems indicated by each 
member of the class must be grouped 
into problem areas so that individuals 
might work with others who had similar 
interests. 

The first indication of the interests of 
the class members came through a prob- 
lem census conducted during the fourth 
two-hour session of the class. This had 
been preceded by a series of common 
experiences—including a film pre- 
sentations by the instructor—planned to 
help the teachers analyze their own class- 
room programs and to see areas of 
needed study. Each person was asked to 
submit a written statement of the prob- 
lem on which he felt he wanted to work 
and to indicate ways to approach a solu- 
tion. This statement was used as a basis 
upon which to judge change in under- 
standing of problem-solving methods as 
the groups worked together. It is signifi- 
cant that in this statement nearly all 
members of the class indicated that they 
would seek solutions to their problems 
from sources outside of their own situa- 
tions—professional publications, staff, 
and other students, for example. 

Problems reported by the class mem- 
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bers fell into five categories. Many peo- 
ple indicated difficulties in helping chil- 
dren meet emotional needs. (Two 
groups were formed in this area.) Other 
groups were interested in problems cen- 


tering around community and parent 
relations, nursery school programs, 


kindergarten teaching, and work in the 
primary grades. Six groups finally 


emerged, with membership ranging from 
five to twelve people. 

A resource person was assigned to gee 
group and worked consistently with 1 
throughout the study. It was felt nite 
since the groups were to be helped to 
use a more scientific approach to prob- 
lem solving than is usually employed in 
discussion groups it was necessary to 
provide guidance in developing the skills 
of action research. 
served as consultants, 


Resource people 
with members of 
the class acting as chairmen and recorders 
of the groups. 

Resource persons were drawn from 
the staff teaching the course and from 
advanced graduate students who were 
secking opportunities to do college teach- 
ing as a laboratory experience for a 
course in teacher education. There were 
enough resource persons available to 
work with the groups, thereby freeing 
one of the instructors of the course to 
move from group to group and to co- 
ordinate the activities of the separate 
groups. This opportunity to prov ide for 
coordination was felt to be an important 
factor in the success of the experiment. 

Helping classroom teachers conduct 
action research was a new experience for 
many of the resource persons and neces- 
sitated much study and planning on their 
part. The seven involved in this under- 
taking met regularly once a week be- 
tween sessions of the class to plan and 


discuss the conduct of the action re- 
search studies. 


The work of this group 
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itself in attempting to improve the guid- 
ance given the students 
characteristics of an action research 
study. Each week the problems en- 
countered (and there was lack of under- 
standing between resource people and 
students, there were difficulties in find- 
ing sufficient time to help each student 
on his problem, and there were difficul- 
ties in knowing how to help a student 
meet his problems) were discussed and 
plans of action were developed which 
might help the situation. These were 
tried out during the next meeting of the 
class groups and evidence to indicate suc- 
cess or failure of the suggestions was 
reported at the next session of the plan- 
ning group. The resource persons found 
such planning very helpful and felt that 
it was necessary to the success of the 
experiment. 

Approximately half of the class ses- 
sions were devoted to the meeting of the 
total class as a group. It was felr that, 
while it was very important to help 
teachers solve some of their individual 
problems and develop skills in meeting 
others, it was also important to maintain 


assumed the 


the total group as a place where major 
concepts and ideas in childhood educa- 
tion that contribute to the solution of 
classroom problems could be examined 
systematically. This decision, however, 
caused a number of difficulties in. or- 
ganization that should be mentioned here. 
The need for providing enough time 
for effective work in both small and 
large groups and the need for develop- 
ing continuity in the work of small and 
large groups seemed to be in conflict. 
Satisfying the first need involved meet- 
ing for the first half of the two-hour 
class period in small groups and the 
second half in the large group. This was 
attempted twice and found to be un- 
satisfactory because an hour was too 
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short to accomplish much in either sit- 
uation. The plan was abandoned in favor 
of two-hour sessions devoted alternately 
to small groups and large groups. Such 
a plan was an improvement but dis- 
regarded the need for continuity in the 
work of the groups. A third approach 
proved to be more satisfactory. ‘It in- 
volved a series of two-hour sessions 
devoted to small groups, followed by 
several sessions devoted to large-group 
meetings. 

The work in each small group was 
devoted entirely to consideration of the 
problems of individual members and ef- 
forts by the group to develop coopera- 
tively plans of action which individuals 
could test in their own situations. An 
attempt was made to help the group 
members understand and use the steps 
involved in scientific problem solving. 
The usual procedure was for each per- 
son to describe his problem, after which 
the group members helped him to analyze 
it in an attempt to reach a solution. 
In many cases the efforts at group 
analysis revealed a need for additional 
information by an individual before his 
problem could be adequately defined. In 
such cases the group indicated the kind 
of information that might be needed and 
suggested ways in which the person 
might get it. The procedure is illustrated 
in the case of a nursery school teacher 
who reported the need for helping a cer- 
tain child make a better adjustment. She 
described the child as aggressive and 
reported two or three instances of be- 
havior to support the description. She 
said that everything possible had been 
done by the teachers and the assistant 
teachers to help the child, but to no avail. 
When she was asked the exact nature 
of the child’s aggressive actions and 
when they occurred, as well as what had 
been done and what the child’s responses 


had been to the efforts, she realized that 
additional information was needed before 
she could get help with her problem. 
She was advised to keep as careful an 
account as possible of the child’s activities 
for a period of several days. This she 
did, and it became obvious to her and 
the group that a part of the problem lay 
in the inconsistent way the three teachers 
working with the group had dealt with 
the child. It was possible, then, to formu- 
late a plan of action to help him which 
could be tested in the teaching situation. 

After problems had been defined by 
individuals with the help of the groups, 
the next step in planning ways to im- 
prove the situation was taken. Individuals 
tried the plans in their classrooms and 
attempted to get evidence of the degree 
of effectiveness of the action. Here, 
again, the group helped with evaluation 
of the evidence and made suggestions for 
further action. This is obviously a time- 
consuming process, and one of the prob- 
lems encountered by the groups was the 
lack of time to assist everyone in the 
group with his problem. It is significant 
to note in this connection, however, that 
many of the people, after having helped 
one or two others work through the 
steps of problem analysis, hypothesizing, 
testing, and evaluating the results, began 
to see ways of treating their own prob- 
lems. The result was a number of plans 
of action developed and tested inde- 
pendently by individuals. These were 
reported to the group with requests for 
suggestions at one stage or another of 
their development. 

The progress and growth of the mem- 
bers of the groups in understanding and 
using problem-solving methods were not 
uniform. It was apparent at the end of 
the experiment that the stages of prog- 
ress of the members of the class could be 
plotted on a continuum ranging all the 
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way from those persons who never really 
grasped the idea, through those who 
spent most of their time identifying and 
defining a problem, to those who worked 
out effective plans of action and then 
planned to use action research techniques 
in attacking other problems. It was sig- 
nificant, however, that enthusiasm for 
this way of working in a college course 
was not limited to those who had reached 
satisfactory culmination of their work. 
Many of the class members who had 
difficulty in identifying their problems 
were helped to see the value of this 
process of studying classroom teaching 
through their contact with people who 
had been able to achieve some encourag- 
ing results. 

The discussions in the class sessions 
devoted to meetings of the total group 
grew out of needs revealed as the small 
groups worked on their research prob- 
lems. When the staff and the resource 
person met each week in their planning 
meeting, problems which needed the at- 
tention of the entire group were identi- 
fied. In some cases these were problems 
on which the student group had asked 
help, and in other cases they were needs 
revealed as class members worked in their 
study groups. Members of the teaching 
staff who had taught the course previ- 
ously felt that this way of working had 
given them a clearer idea of the needs 
of students than they had been able to 
get by other means, and that the work 
done in the large-group meetings had 
more meaning than before to the stu- 
dents, because it was more closely related 
to their actual work with children. 

It has been stated earlier that the use 
of the term action research was avoided 
in the initial stages of this experiment. 
As the study progressed and as members 
of the group gained facility in identify- 
ing and studying classroom problems, 
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the resource persons felt that it would 
be desirable to identify the process being 
used by the group as “a kind of action 
research.” Excerpts from progress reports 
of members of the group were used to 
illustrate the steps of study involved in 
action research, and the class members 
were helped to see the extent to which 
action research is recognized by Amer- 
ican educators as an effective means of 
curriculum improvement. The response 
of the class was enthusiastic. A more 
careful consideration of the procedures 
used resulted in many students’ feeling 
that it had been more valuable working 
through the process of developing a 
method of study than it would be starting 
out to put a method into use. One stu- 
dent expressed the attitude of many 
others in the class when he said, “We 
probably learned to do this kind of study 
in the best way of all, by actually learn- 
ing to do each step as we needed to 
take that step, just as we say children 
learn best.” 


SOME FINDINGS 


Had the anticipated learnings taken 
place? What was the evidence related 
to the major hypotheses that (1) engag- 
ing in action research will increase a 
person’s skill and understanding in using 
this problem-solving method, (2) engag- 
ing in action research as part of college 
class procedures will improve the inter- 
personal relations of class members, and 
(3) participating in action research will 
develop a favorable attitude toward this 
scientific method? 


Specific Skills in Action Research 


In trying to assess the learnings which 
took place, it may be helpful to point up 
the specific skills involved in developing 
action research techniques—the ability to 
identify a problem, to set up “hunc hes” 
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or hypotheses, to set up a plan for action, 
to recognize the need for reliable evi- 
dence and the techniques for gathering 
such data, and to analyze the findings— 
all in the effort to improve the situation 
under study. Did the students show some 
Did they 
new ideas and new resources for im- 
proving their work? A look at their 
progress reports, at the recorded minutes 


gains in these skills? acquire 


of the problem-solving group discussions, 
and at the reports of the resource persons 
engaged in the experiment may give some 
indication of how these specific skills in 
action research developed. 


As could be 
activity of identifying 
problems ranged all the w ay from spend- 
ing most of the time in this step to a 
quick and precise delineation of the prob 
lem. Quotations from the reports of 

number of students will clarify various 
points along the continuum in this area. 


Identifying problems. 
expected, the 


I made the mistake of not getting down 
to a very special and concrete problem. By 
keeping the problem general (curriculum 
planning), | was not able to get some of 
the satisfaction of a genuine piece of action 
research. (Student not currently on a job.) 


My problem is working with the parents 
in improving the present set-up (coopera- 
tive nursery school) of schooling for their 
children. At the beginning I thought 
the first undertaking would be leadership 
training for the parents... , however, my 
experience now shows that there is a much 
more important problem to tackle first .. . 
that of helping make this program coopera- 
tive in the true sense of the word. ... There 
were signs that they were not working co- 
operatively ... lack of any parent meetings 

. mothers doing only menial jobs in the 
nursery . assigned program development 
to teacher alone. 


The problem which I feel most pressing 
is that of finding ways and means of giving 
the children in my nursery group the indi- 


The group 


vidual attention they need... . 
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helped me define my problem more con- 


cretely ... to get a perspective on each in- 
dividual child in the group situation, espe- 
cially those who do not frequently force 
themselves upon the teacher’s attention 
through conflict, direct contact, or obvious 
withdrawn behavior. 


Hy pothesizing. Although the resource 
persons were sensitive to the use of 
they did not 
emphasize its use in the discussion. Be- 
cause of this, hypothesizing took the 
more usual form of such remarks as: “IT 
have an idea that if you try this, such and 
such will happen.” Or, “You have a 
hunch about what to try, don’t you?” 
Gradually the term “hunch” came into 
rather common use as the starting point 
for a plan of action. 


scientific terminology, 


You see, our work has been based on the 
supposition that he suffers an emotional 
block . . . shown in his desire to return to 
infancy caused by a tight home en- 
vironment where expectations are too great 

with no consistent limitations set for 
him... conflicting treatment by adults . . . 
rejection by his father. . We teachers 
agree that his freedom as a 1 group member 
weuld be limited (specific policies cited), 
but chat his freedom when away from the 
group would be almost unlimited. . . The 
hunch was that the limitations weuid give 
him the security of consistent expectations, 
whereas the unlimited freedom under con- 
ditions which did not harm other children 
would provide a much-needed relationship 
of acceptance. 


V-———- still does not show any emotion, 
but I feel that as soon as she begins to feel 
completely secure her lack of emotion will 
disappe ar. . Working on this hypothe- 
sis, I decided to continue to have home 
visits. . . . In this way I established myself 
as the link between home and school. The 
results have been positive. 


Testing Hypothesis or Plan of Action. 
At this point a kind of hesitant enthu- 
siasm was felt in the groups. The ex- 
changes among group members in the 
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process of setting up plans of action to 
test hunches took on a dimension which 
was new in their educational experiences. 
The following quotations occurred in 
quick succession during one of the 
meetings. 


If we just throw out suggestions and give 
advice, they may not be meaningful to the 
individual in her specific situation. How do 
we see what ideas are useful? I still believe 
in the trial and error method. You have to 
really try these things out to see if they 
work. 


To me, the most valuable suggestion was 
thar I purposely “move in” on a particular 
teacher who I am certain needed help (from 
the art consultant) and attempt to lead her 
to see the value and purpose of the art ex- 
perience, and ways and means of encour- 
aging and stimulating such a program. . . . 
As diplomatically as | could, I did just that 
with Miss L———, and the following is a 
report of how the plan has worked so far. 
On my next visit to Miss L— I sug- 
gested that we try to link our art program 
with some other phase of the school pro- 
gram. Miss L — told me she was in the 
process of developing a unit on “Safety in 
School” in preparation for a brief program 
to be presented in the auditorium. . . . Here, 
at least, was a starting point, and I seized 
upon it. We had our conference and plan- 
ning period, and finally a group was elected 
to work out a panel for the bulletin 
board. ... 


“Ss 


The most strik- 
ing development within the total group 
was the emphasis on the role of evidence 


Gathering Evidence. 


in the problem-solving procedures in 
which the members were engaging. In 
the first response to the problem census, 
in answer to the question “What are 
some ways you might work on your 
problem?” only 4-4 per cent mentioned 
keeping records relative to the problem 
situation, In the next two responses, 
designated as progress reports, without 


the direct question as above but with the 
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implied question “How are you work- 
ing toward the solution of your prob- 
lem?”, a large majority (S80 per cent) 
referred to or included recorded evi- 
dence relative to their problem. In addi- 
tion to including evidence, 28 per cent 
expressed the need for gathering data, 
and 7 per cent the need for improving 
their ‘skill in the gathering of necessary 
data. Of the g cases who made no re- 
sponse on the factor of evidence or data, 
3 were working as teachers and 6 were 
full-time students aot currently em- 
ployed. 

Technique for Gathering Data. A 
growing understanding of the need for 
data raised questions about effective ways 
of making records, the use of anecdotal 
records, objectivity in observation, and 
finding the time for recording. Excerpts 
from one of the reports illustrates one 
way that some of these questions were 
dealt with. 


The group suggested that records be kept 
on the individual child’s behavior as one of 
the best ways to get these data (acquiring 
perspective on a child’s total behavior as 
the base for the teacher's help in meeting 
individual needs)... . The group urged that 
records be made on the spot if possible and 
I agreed to try this... . I did try making 
on-the-spot anecdotal records, but | found 
that even with only six or seven children 
to observe, so many things happened that 
1 could barely finish a sentence without in- 
terruption. However, I found that at nap 
time I could write down anecdotes on three 
or four children’s behavior during the 
morning . . . thus could cover the group 
each week. 


They (the group) agreed with me that | 
had unproved the records recently by add 
ing more carefully observed details of the 
situation and by making the records more 
anecdotal than interpretative. . . . feel at 


present that I have a clearer picture of the 
behavior patterns of at least three children 
in my group and am more aware of these 
whereas formerly 1 was 


children’s needs, 
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aware chiefly of the needs of the more de- 
manding children. . . . 


Analysis of Data. Some of the most 
valuable interaction of group members 
occurred through the help they were 
able to give one another in analyzing the 
facts of the case. 


Instead of describing the child to the 
group, | read them a running record and 
let them describe the child as they saw him 
as well as the adults who were working 
with him. What I saw immediately was 
that, as conscious as I and the other teachers 
working with me were of this child’s need 
for consistent, clearly defined limitations, 
he really wasn’t getting them. This is some- 
thing we could not see objectively, work- 
ing with the child every day, and yet the 
group spotted this trouble immediately. 


Resources for Solving Problems. As 
part of the original problem census, stu- 
dents were asked to name some ways the 
staff and the class members might help 
them with their problems. A large ma- 
jority (75 per cent) anticipated such 
help by having class members who had 
faced similar problems discuss them, 
about one-fourth (22 per cent) made no 
comments at all; and only 5 persons (11 
per cent) expected that class members 
might help them by evaluating the 
methods they were using or planning to 
use while working on their individual 
problems. 

questionnaire administered about 
mid-term included the following ques- 
tions: “(1) Has participation in the small 
problem- solving group affected your 
work in your own situation? Explain. 
(2) Have you found new resources for 
meeting problems or developing pro- 
grams for children? Describe.” A decided 
change was evident. This time the ma- 
jority (81.6 per cent) said that members 
in the problem-solving group had given 
them effective help, practical sugges- 


tions, constructive proposals, and ideas 
directly related to and based on an 
analysis of individual problems. More 
than 68 per cent said they had gained 
new resources for meeting their prob- 
lems and improving their programs. They 
named specific help from the group, the 
discovery of new resources in themselves, 
staff suggestions, and a new technique 
of problem solving. 

In the unstructured progress reports 
submitted toward the end of the term, 
more than 66 per cent reported specific 
help which they had gained from the 
group. Certainly there is much to indi- 
cate that the resources offered by the 
problem-solving group experience far 
outdistanced the original expectations of 
the class members. 


Interpersonal Relations 


It was felt that expression in the fol- 
lowing three categories would indicate 
change in interpersonal relations: (1) a 
feeling of security in stating problems, 
(2) a feeling of friendliness with other 
class members, and (3) an understanding 
and appreciation of problems of other 
class members. It should be stated that 
there was no direct attempt to measure 
changes in the interpersonal relations 
through structured mechanisms of any 
kind. All of the data and references were 
acquired from responses or statements in 
questionnaires, reaction reports, and 
pre IGTCSS reports. 

Feeling of Security in Stating Prob- 
lems. Some of the typical responses to 
the questionnaire which asked “Has your 
participation in the small problem- 
solving group affected your feeling 
about this class group” were as follows: 


Yes, it has made me feel I'm not alone as 
far as certain specific problems are con- 
cerned. 


Gave me a feeling of not being different 
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(referring to similarity of problems occur- 
ring in same group). 
It is more personal to be in such a group. 


It also makes my problem become more 
pointed. 


I was very happy .. . to talk with other 
teachers and hear what their problems are 
and realize that I am not the only one who 
has some. 


Sharing problems and working conditions 
of others makes you realize that perhaps 
your own situation is not as serious as you 
have made it. 


I feel that I was too concerned about my 
problem before hearing problems of the 
group and now I can still be concerned, but 
not view my problem as ominously as for- 
merly. 


Friendliness with Class Members. A 
number of interesting comments were 
made by the various resource persons 
during their reporting sessions which 
were related to observations on inter- 
personal relations. Many times the prob- 
lem-solving groups were reluctant to end 
the period. They stood around in the hall 
and continued to talk together, and even 
kept up the discussion on the sidewalk 
outside the College. Many times also the 
groups expressed surprise that the class 
period was over so soon. In some of the 
groups, teachers invited full-time stu- 
dents who were members of their prob- 
lem-solving groups to visit their class 
during the day, and these arrangements 
were carried out. One of the class mem- 
bers, aware of the pressure of a full 
schedule commented, “It is the only 
way I found it possible to know some 
members of the class well without 
sacrificing after-class time.” One sig- 
nificant value of knowing other class 
members while mutually engaged in 
problem-solving activities was recognized 
in this comment: “There was a better 
opportunity to get to know the other 
people in the group so that more than 
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mere words could be taken into account 
in offering and evaluating suggestions.” 
In a similar vein, one person said, “I have 
felt integrated with the small group. I 
felt a very nice warmth and suport at 
the last meeting.” 

The students were not the only ones 
who found more effective means of re- 
lating to one another. Resource persons 
indicated some change in their w ays of 
working with others. One of them 
evaluated her own growth thus: 


The initial planning session with other 
members of the resource group led me into 
an entirely new but challenging way of 
working. One measure of personal growth 
is shown in the slowing down of the pace 
at which I formerly operated as a member 
of a group. This is quite a step for me in 
recognition of this and as a result my role 
has been almost unconsciously changing to 
a “contribute-wait-listen-and-see-what-de- 
velops” attitude. This has had the added 
effect of making me aware of how success- 
ful group activity can be when there is a 
maximum participation from its members, 
and how much each member can contrib- 
ute to the thinking and final decisions of 
the group. ... 

It was gratifying to watch apparent hos- 
tilities and objections to this interchange of 
human resources fade in members of the 
problem-solving group as some who be 
gan early to identify problems, follow them 
up with the collection of objective records, 
indicate hunches, and return to the group 
with successful results. These barriers re- 
ceded even more as we looked at unsuccess- 
ful results, offered new hunches for action 
and listened to reports on their successful 
operation. 

Appreciation 


of Others’ Problems. 


Many group members expressed their 
growing interest in the problems of 
others as they worked together. Some of 
them felt that when groups found prob- 
lems that were common in situations that 
had some similarity, the discussions were 
more helpful because suggestions offered 
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for tackling one problem could often be 
applied by others in the group to their 
individual problems as well. Some of 
these feelings have been described in 
these terms: 


The members of the group are strongly 
interested in each problem and therefore 
have cut below the surface level in their 
inquiries. 


I have become more interested in the 
other members of the class and their prob- 
lems. 


It was good because it allowed me to 
work with other people on my problem, 
giving me a chance to know the people in 
the class and to really feel that we're work- 
ing together. 


In the small group there is a certain close- 
ness to each problem. 


I know I have a keener appreciation of 
the problems of others. The “letting down 
of back hair” technique, of admitting to 
failure, and being able to acknowledge one’s 
own success can't help but lead to broader 
insights as to ways and means of trying to 
solve problems. 


Expressions similar to the ones quoted 
in the three specific areas of interpersonal 
relations were recorded in more than one- 


third of the questionnaire responses. Even 
the progress reports sometimes referred 
to instances where the climate of the 
interpersonal relations of the group was 
an important element in the problem- 
solving experience. As one 
related: 


member 


No one at school had any real sympathy, 
because no one took the trouble to find out 
what I was really going through. So, when 
our small group met, I poured it all out and 
they listened and understood. | was so 
grateful just for the opportunity to talk and 
try to put into words what was bothering 
me... . left the group Thursday night 
feeling that I had at least had sympathy and 
had something to take back with me. For 
me the group had been excellent therapy. 


Attitudes Toward Action Research 


On the assumption that action research 
is an effective way of helping teachers 
improve their teaching, at the same time 
relating the problem-solving activities 
with their work in college courses, the 
third major hypothesis was set up by the 
staff. It was held that engaging in action 
research by the class members would 
develop a favorable attitude toward this 
method. Since the term action research 
was not used until almost the end of the 
experiment, it is necessary to look for 
evidence relating to students’ reactions 
to the small problem-solving group ex- 
periences. 

After the groups had met for three 
half sessions and one full session, each 
member filled out a questionnaire indicat- 
ing his attitude toward the group ex- 
perience and whether the proposed time 
allotted to these groups for the re- 
mainder of the semester was adequate, 
too much, or too little. About half the 
members felt that the time would be 
adequate; over one-third wanted more 
time; and <5 of the 38 wanted less time. 
There were, however, negative reactions 
in all three groups, amounting to one- 
fourth of the total responses. Some of 
the comments are pertinent. 

The group has not the experience, judg- 
ment, and understanding to help work out 
solutions. 

There seemed to be a lack of organiza- 
tion in the whole formation of the group 


and in the way it began to work on the 
problems that seemed to waste time. 


There has been much superficial and ir- 
relevant discussion and a failure to focus 
on real aids. There has been no discussion 
of my problem as yer. 

The group is too diverse, and no one can 
adequately help anyone else. We can all 
ralk freely about others’ problems but we 
know no more than a bystander so we are 
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wasting our time. We came to class to learn 
from a staff that is aware of thinking on 
these issues, not to talk about what we don’t 
know. 


During the last class session, which was 
held the week following the discussion 
of action research and linking it to the 
work of the problem-solving groups, the 
members were asked to recommend 
whether or not a similar procedure 
should be continued with following 
classes on the basis of their own feelings 
about the experience. All but one person 
recommended that the problem-solving 
or action research activities be retained. 
The one said she did not know; it would 
depend on the group. 

Some of the progress reports also 
contained references to members’ feel- 
ings about the techniques developed. 

This has been a pleasant and worth-while 
undertaking that has proved that theory and 
practice can go hand in hand if we appraise 
our problems honestly and attempt a sin- 
cere solution. 

It will be very interesting next year in 
my teaching to work on this action research 
principle. I can see where working along 
these lines will make a teacher’s job more 
interesting and challenging. 


Even though the experiment for this 
class was finished, there were indications 
that action research techniques would 
continue to be used by these men and 
women as a way of solving problems or 
improving teaching. 


SOME DIFFICULTIES 

The lack of skill and experience in 
conducting action research was a prob- 
lem not only to the students but also to 
the resource persons who were helping 
to guide the experiment. It was felt that 
clear direction was handicapped because 
the resource persons were brought into 
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the picture after the staff had done quite 
a bit of preplanning for the total course. 
Considerable time was spent in weekly 
planning sessions by the resource per-’ 
sons, in an effort to understand and give 
better direction to the experiment. Al- 
though this proved invaluable, it would 
have been better to have a firmer base 
prepared with this group before the 
course started. 

On the whole, those class members 
who were on the job at the time they 
took the course had greater satisfaction 
and achieved more success in their action 
research projects than those who were 
full-time students. It was difficult, and 
often impossible, for the latter to test 
their hypothesis or gather evidence re- 
lating to their problems. 

The problem of time was a constant 
factor. Questions relating to the organ- 
ization of class time have been discussed 
earlier—the problems of dividing the 
evening between total class activity and 
small group activity; of providing for 
continuity; of balancing the two pro- 
cedures and keeping the interrelation 
ship. The most consistent response dur- 
ing the small-group sessions was that 
there was not enough time to spend on 
each problem. Nor was there enough time 
at the beginning to deal with each mem- 
ber’s problem, so that some had to wait 
much too long before their problem 
came up for group consideration. 

Weighing the problems of personnel, 
of time, of lack of skill against the gains 
acquired in learnings and the improve- 
ments accomplished in the problem sit 
uations, there 1s no doubt that the benefits 
far exceed the difficulties. 

The almost unanimous recommenda 
tion of the group to continue such ex 
perimentation should provide further 
impetus to action research activities. 
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Human Problems in Technological Change, 
by Edward H. Spicer, ed., and others. 
New York, Russell Sage Foundation, 
19§2, 301 pp- $4. 


This book is a noteworthy and timely 
contribution. It was prepared as a case book 
for use in classes in anthropology and 
suciology and in courses dealing with the 
fundamental problems of technical assist- 
ance to underdeveloped countries. It has 
very important implications for educators. 

An excellent introductory chapter on the 
main theme was written by the editor. 
There follow fifteen case studies in three 
major parts dealing with specific enter- 
prises in cross-cultural contacts aimed at 
producing social changes. The closing part 
is a stimulating discussion of conceptual 
tools for solving human problems. This is 
integrated with a two-page bibliography. 
At the end of each part there are brief, 
pertinent suggestions for further study. 
None of these pedagogical aids interfere 
with the interest of the book for the 
general reader. The cases are drawn from a 
wide variety of situations and areas. The 
Micronesian Islands, Peru, Alaska, the In- 
dians of the southwestern United States, 
India, Australia, and the wartime Japanese 
relocation centers are among the locales. 

Each case study presents the problem, the 
course of events leading to it, the relevant 
factors in the problem’s solution, the out- 
come, and a final analysis. The cases pro- 
gress from relatively simple to highly com- 
plex. Failures and successes are presented, 
the former perhaps a shade the more valu- 
able. Schools play a part in a few of the 
studies but education, broadly conceived, is 
deeply involved in all of them. Too often 
this is unperceived even by the educators in 
the situation. 


Here, spelled out in detail with all the 
tragedy they cause, are the stupidities of 
administrators who do not distinguish be- 
tween effective administration as such and 
effective means for enlisting local leader- 
ship and consent, and the stupidities of 
skilled technicians who believe their know- 
how will solve everything and can never 
see that the innovator who touches a 
foreign culture at one point sets up a chain 
reaction, often unpredictable in its results. 
Worst of all, perhaps, are the stupidities 
of those who have learned to repeat such 
concepts as culture, cultural values, and 
indigenous social organization but who im- 
pute their own cultural meanings to super- 
ficially observed local behaviors actually 
far different in their import. 

There was, for instance, the simplest case 

the tribe of Australian aborigines for 
whom the stone ax was an essential tool. 
Only men could make it. Only men could 
own it. Women and vouth could use it but 
only by borrowing according to a ritualized 
pattern. Even securing the stones was 
formalized. The stone ax was also a totem 
used by men in totemic ceremonies. Came 
a church mission and school to this tribe. 
Its staff distributed steel axes as gifts or 
wages indiscriminately to men, and es- 
pecially to women and children. The 
prestige and status patterns and the simple 
but powerful system of social organization 
were upset. The son often had a better 
implement than his father. Traditional roles 
were destroyed. His father could no longer 
command him. The dominant clan for 
whom the stone ax was its totem lost its 
ascendancy. Social controls broke down. 
Thievery and violence, unknown before, 
developed. 

Or again there was the poverty-stricken 
Indian tribe which was persuaded to grow 
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hybrid corn. The yields increased 60 per 
cent, but after two seasons all but three 
families had reverted to the old type of 
corn. Corn was the stable element in the 
diet of this tribe, but the new variety had 
a different taste and the women found it 
more difficult to grind. Women’s part in 
this innovation had been wholly over- 
looked. There was a variety of hybrid corn 
which could have met the difficulty. For 
minor technical reasons the know-how in- 
novator did not use it. Therefore he failed. 
But successes are also recorded where 
social skill combined with unprideful tech- 
nical knowledge achieved results, not 
world-shaking but of vast importance to a 
village, a tribe, or an island. For a nation 
self-confidently engaged in the worthy task 
of improving the lot of peoples all over 
the disadvantaged areas of the globe this 
is a humbling and a hopeful book. 
EpMuUND BRUNNER 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Education in California; Leaders, Organi- 
zations, and Accomplishments of the First 
Hundred Years, by Roy W. Cloud. Stan- 
ford, California, Stanford 
Press, 1952. xiv + 296 pp. $6. 


University 


To the title of this book might well be 
added the designation, “A Handy Guide to 
the History of California Education.” Pre- 
pared both as a labor of love and as a 
testimonial of devotion to universal educa- 
tion, this volume is a noteworthy contribu- 
tion to the growing library of histories of 
education in the several states. For twenty 
years, Roy Cloud was executive secretary 
of the California Teachers’ Association, 
and as such functioned as the pre-eminent 
representative of public education before 
the California legislature. The standards of 
educational performance which have been 
achieved in California are in no small meas- 
ure the fruits of his efforts. 

Education in California will surely prove 
to be a useful reference, and not solely, or 
even primarily, for educational historians. 
Though relatively small, it encompasses a 
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wide range and contains a wealth of detail. 
The organization and style of the work are 
simple and unadorned, but the encyclopedic 
nature of its coverage bears witness to the 
painstaking collection of data upon which 
the book is built. A brief review can only 
pass on general impressions, but one is 
struck by the many re-enactments in Cali- 
fornia of earlier, more widely known epi- 
sodes in American educational history. Like 
Horace Mann, John Swett, California's 
most beloved state superintendent (1863- 
1867), was forced to fight the battle for 
public education against accusations of god- 
lessness. In the words of Andrew J]. 
Moulder, California’s third state superin- 
tendent (1857-1862), as he addressed the 
legislature in 1858, “One is confronted anew 
with the deathless logic enunciated twenty 
years before by Thaddeus Stevens in Penn- 
sylvania.” One is intrigued to learn that in 
1860 one of California’s first schools for 
Negroes was opened in the town of Red 
Bluff by the daughter of John Brown of 
Ossawatomie and Harper’s Ferry or that, 
in 1856, William Tecumseh Sherman had 
served as foreman of a San Francisco grand 
jury which was considering the legality of 
a high school in that city. But most im- 
portant certainly is the way in which this 
account sheds light upon basic educational 
problems. One is here enabled to trace 
(though not in great detail) the emergence 
and the development in California of such 
educational themes as conflicting local- 
state-federal authority, racial segregation 
in education (with California’s somewhat 
distinctive Oriental and Mexican problems), 
the relations between public authority and 
parochial education, and the principle of 
compulsory school attendance. 

The excellent collection of portraits of 
California educational leaders, many not 
generally available hitherto, and the ver- 
batim reproductions of key constitutional 
provisions and legislative enactments must 
also be mentioned. Perhaps too much of the 
volume is filled with rather trivial, though 
often interesting, materials (e.g. the de- 
tailed recountings of successive meetings 
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and elections of the California Teachers’ 
Association), and occasional errors of fact 
are present. Nevertheless, as the reader 
traces California’s educational history from 
iKso to 1950, he cannot fail to sense the 
continuing influence of those pioneers who 
laid the foundations for the state’s educa- 
tional program. No less in California than 
elsewhere, our debt to them is immeasur- 
able. 

Gorpon C. Let 

Pomona College 


The Psychology of Learning, by FE. R. 
Guthrie. New York, Harper & 
Brothers, 1952. X + 310 pp. $3. 


Improving Teaching-Learning Processes, 
by Ray H. Simpson. New York, 
Longmans, Green and Co., Inc., 1953. 
ix -+ 487 pp. $s. 


Guthrie's 1934 text was widely read by 
psychologists. This revised edition differs 
chiefly from the first in that four new 
chapters have been added. Three of them 
represent defenses of conditioning prin- 
ciples as the basic explanations for learning, 
against other explanations suggested by Tol- 
man and Maier, Skinner, and Hull. The 
fourth new chapter reports work done by 
the author and Horton which extends and 
modifies the association by contiguity 
theory of learning. For Guthrie, association 
by contiguity is synonymous with con- 
ditioning, 

Guthrie writes lucidly and thoughtfully. 
He consistently tries to separate his own 
“strong inclinations to believe” in- 
ferences based on a great deal of objective 
evidence. He views any theory of learning 
not as true or false, but as “useful or less use- 
ful” (p. x). Learning is “changes in behavior 
which follow behavior” (p. 3), and these 
changes need not represent progress toward 
berrerment. The text 1s devoted to an ex- 
unination of the circumstances under which 
these specific changes (learning) take place. 
The purpose of this examination ts to dis 


cover laws (p. 6) that will not only repre- 
sent an adequate theory of learning but 
will provide direct, practical advice to per- 
sons who are guiding learning. 

Guthrie’s revision will probably be read 
carefully by psychologists who are not 
familiar with the first edition and who are 
especially interested in theory development 
per se, rather than in theorizing intended 
to provoke practioners to test its validity. 
It is unlikely that the book will be read 
by many educational practitioners—teach- 
ers, supervisors, or administrators. Guthrie's 
persistence in explaining all learning by 
reference to conditioning principles is in- 
genious, certainly fair, and almost persua- 
sive. His observations and rationalizations, 
however, leave out of account, or make 
peripheral, or take for granted too much of 
what teachers consider crucial as they go 
about their day-by-day teaching of other 
than skills. Most of the investigations from 
which Guthrie infers his theory have to do 
with the learning of rats, monkeys, chim- 
panzees, pigeons, guinea pigs, and new-born 
infants. Relatively infrequent reference is 


made to studies of the presumably mean- 
ingful learning of school-age children. 


Simpson's book was written to meet the 
needs of those who desire to cope more 
effectively with teaching-learning situations 
in junior and senior high schools. ‘The 
author believes that the major obligation of 
high school instruction is to teach the 
learner “to teach himself” (p. 5). Simpson 
does not attempt to be as rigorous in his 
theorizing as Guthrie, but early in the text 
he does state some premises or assumptions 
upon which his book rests. He believes, for 
example, that it is not possible to meet 
individual needs if the teacher tries to 
direct everything that the learner does. He 
believes, too, that the learning process is 
much the same regardless of the age of the 
learner. Simpson's final assumption is that 
professional courses for educators should be 
laboratories for studying and improving 
procedures and meeting individual differ- 
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ences “in effective and democratic 
fashion.” 

These assumptions lead the author to 
identify what he calls “three fundamental 
steps in learning.” The first is the identifica- 
tion of problems. The second is selecting 
from the problems identified those that are 
appropriate for study. The final step is 
really a whole flight of stairs—“problem 
solution for effective learning.” 

Half of the book is devoted to what the 
author calls “service learning processes.” 
There are five of these: (1) evaluation in- 
cluding self diagnosis, (2) personal educa- 
tion record keeping, (3) attaining, selecting, 
and using appropriate resources, (4) demo- 
cratic, interpersonal relations, and (5) pur- 
pose ful reading. 

This kind of analysis of teaching and 
learning is useful, but there is an ad hoc 
character about it that, as | have said, makes 
the book only fairly impressive in respect 
to rationale and theory. Simpson's assump- 
tions, assertions, propositions, principles, 
admonitions, and suggestions make good 
sense in the main to this reviewer. Emphasiz- 
ing the teacher's responsibility as being 
primarily to help boys and girls learn how 
to learn is a good emphasis in a culture as 
dynamic as ours. In order for boys and girls 
to be taught how to learn they must in- 
crease their competency in respect to all of 
Simpson's service learning processes. In his 
final chapter, entitled “Research Evidence 
on Newer Practices,” Simpson brings to- 
gether what he considers a limited amount 
of evidence growing out of experimenta- 
tion or research. He reports only some of 
the findings of the Fight-Year Study and 
the Southern Study. 

As I read Simpson’s volume and found 
myself in agreement with his major con- 
tentions | couldn't escape the conviction 
that the spirit of the volume, in a sense, 
contradicts the conception of teaching and 
learning advocated. The book is a good job 
of reporting to teachers what the author 
and many other thoughtful people think 
they should believe and do. There is rela- 
tively little emphasis upon suggesting activi- 


ties in which teachers might engage ex- 
perinentally in order to find out for then- 
selves what they ought to believe and do. 
There is a type of inconsistency in arguing 
fora problem-centered, experimental point 
of view toward teaching and learning while 
failing to illustrate this point of view con- 
sistently in the development of the book 
which carries the argument. 
SrepHen M. Corry 
Teachers College, Columbia 


Educational Freedom in an Age of 
Anxiety, edited by H. Gordon Hull- 
fish. Twelfth Yearbook of the John 
Dewey Society. New York, Harper & 
Bros., 1953. xviii 4 229 pp. $3 


In an age of anxiety “the anxious person 
fears his freedom.” Convinced that our 
fears are being transformed into attitudes 
of panic, helplessness, and irrational anxiety, 
Laurence Sears, in the first of eleven arti- 
cles, states, “Fear can be effectively met, 
anxiety at best can only be reduced.” Dis- 
sent, a condition of our efficiency, is being 
driven underground and we are approach- 
ing a situation where we might possibly 
lose the “capacity to face situation 
rationally.” 

Horace M. Kallen, however, feels that 
we are overdoing our anxiety and points 
out that “mankind has known no age 
which was not an age of anxiety.” In a 
second article Kallen tries (rather uncon- 
vincingly ) to show that universal military 
training is both consistent with our histori 
cal background and necessary to our demo- 
catic way of life. 

In his article “Power, Law, and Freedom 
of Inquiry,” David Spitz states that although 
freedom of inquiry does not guarantee truth 
it most certainly is a “precondition to the 
discovery of truth.” Emphasizing the power 
factor (“there is seldom any penalty for 
the conservative”), he maintains that free- 
dom of inquiry is usually defended by 
those out of power but seeking it. “The 
proper role of law with respect to the 
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schools is,” says Mr. Spitz, “the protection 
of intellectual freedom.” Those who wish 
to curb free inquiry are subject to the 
charge of proclaiming heretical not error 
but the best method of discovering error. 

M. F. Ashley Montagu, discussing educa- 
tional freedom in a competitive society, 


says, “. . . such greatness as America has 
achieved it has achieved not through com- 
petition but in spite of competition.” Fur- 
ther, freedom of inquiry is not genuinely 
possible in a competitive society but is 
“proportional to the development of co- 
operation.” We must teach our children 
how to evaluate critically the world in 
which they live and not how to become 
“submissive echoes” of their teachers. 

Vivian T. Thayer gives us his definition 
of secular education, involving the denial 
of absolutes, faith in the “potential out- 
comes of diversity,” and training in “crea- 
tive bargaining.” Both this article and the 
one following emphasize the secular ap- 
proach as a defense of educational freedom. 

Ralph L. Dewey and J. Allen Hynek 
stress the present necessity of going out- 
side the university for funds to conduct 
scientific research, and emphasize the dan- 
ger involved in using such new sources of 
funds as government and, especially, in- 
dustry. 

Alan F. Griffin analyzes “Community 
Pressures and Education.” Adult communi- 
ties, he says, have ceased to be geographic 
and are increasingly based on common 
interest. And when adults are thus pre- 
occupied with nonlocal communities the 
children are left almost without any 
community. 

John L. Childs points out some of the 
weaknesses in the definition of “creative 
bargaining” as outlined by Max Orto, 
Boyd Bode, and others who overlook the 
power factor in their insistence on “getting 


together.” Childs states that in our relations 
with the Soviet Union, for example, “the 
appeal to reason and creative bargaining 
must be buttressed by the development of 
other modes of power—military, industrial 
and political.” Also, in connection with the 
attitudes of leaders of the Roman Catholic 
Church toward public education, experience 
shows that whenever liberals and Catholic 
leaders meet in conference no results are 
obtained except when “liberals are ready to 
grant ever new concessions to the parochial- 
school system.” The solution here is in the 
field of political action and legislation— 
“even intransigent groups can adjust to a 
law passed by a convinced and resolute 
majority.” 

Hullfish summarizes the meaning of 
Educational Freedom in an Age of Anxiety 
by saying, “The need for academic free- 
dom is simply the educational need of a 
free society.” 

The volume is timely. “The dangerous 
absurdities of Senator McCarthy” would be 
impossible in a period free from neurotic 
fears and anxiety. It is, however, a volume 
that will probably leave many readers con- 
cerned but dissatisfied. We seem to know 
what is wrong; but as yet most of us do 
not seem to know very much about what 
to do. The book will do some good, how- 
ever, if it incites more people to think and 
act critically and courageously in the direc- 


.tion of demanding, preserving, extending, 


and making the best constructive use of 
our educational freedom. 

In an interesting misprint Justice Douglas 
is made to say, “The freedom to speak is 
not absolute; the teaching of methods of 
terror and other seditious conduct should 
be beyond the pale along with obscenity 
and immortality (sic!).” 

Lioyp 
University of Puerto Rico 
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ACTION RESEARCH 


to Improve School Practices 
By STEPHEN M. COREY 


This book is based on the idea that many crucial problems in education can 
be solved only as teachers, supervisors, and school administrators courageously 
try out practices that give promise of improvement, and gather evidence to 
test their worth. 

The author defines action research, differentiating it both from traditional 
research in education and from the method of common sense ordinarily used 
to solve day-to-day instructional and administrative problems; describes the 
action research process; illustrates the variety of purposes to which action re 
search can be adapted; discusses and gives examples of the role leaders in a 
school system can play in creating an atmosphere favorable to experimenta 
tion; and explains simple statistical procedures useful in action research. 
‘Teachers, supervisors, and administrators will find this book extremely helptul. 


A publication of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of School Experimentation 
161 pages Cloth $3.00 
BUREAU OF PUBLICATIONS 


Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27 


The JOURNAL of 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


LEB symbolizing the ascent of learning, stands for the steady climb of excellence 
of the articles, research reports, and book reviews included in each issue of the 
JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION. All teachers and instructors in colleges 
and universities should be regular readers of the JOURNAL. 

“I have been a subscriber to the JOURNAL OF HIGHER EDUCATION since 
the beginning and I am amazed at the continuous high quality which you have been 


able to maintain through the years” is the testimonial of a nationally known educator. 


Subscription $5 a year 
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3 More Units In The 


Revised and enlarged edition of 


SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS 
with Individual Self-Testing Key 


By FORREST E. LONG and HELEN HALTER, Principal 
Professor of Education Junior High School 
New York University Mamaroneck, N. Y. 


Now: 23 Skills Units in One Volume 


The revised and enlarged 1953 edition is the 9th printing of 
SOCIAL-STUDIES SKILLS, which is now used in thousands of 
schools because of its effectiveness in: 


1. Improving pupil work in social studies. This book offers a 
systematic way of teaching the 23 basic social-studies skills, and a 
systematic plan for checking on pupil achievement in each skill. 


2. Increasing the number of useful skills taught. Schools have 
been criticized for not teaching more concrete, useful skills. But 
schools using this book can say, “Look, we are teaching this skill, 
that skill—2g skills useful throughout life—in one class!” 


3. Relieving teachers of endless detail. Here is a labor-saving 
teaching aid that rescues many hours of preparation and classroom 
time, saves the need of formulating practice materials and tests, 
and all resulting mimeographing costs. Pupils do not mark in the 
book, so it may be used by a different class each period. 


List price, $1.95—30-day approval. 


INOR PUBLISHING CO. 2% 
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